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Is a New Start Possible ? 


HE attention of the world has become, for the time being, 

focused on the atom bomb. Mr Attlee has crossed the 
Atlantic to discuss it. The newspapers are full of it. For ordinary 
men and women everywhere it has taken some of the flavour 
out of peace. Yet the problem of the use of atomic energy in 
war is not the immediate difficulty that is holding up the busi- 
ness of peacemaking. It has caught the world’s attention because 
of its horrifying possibilities, and because it sharply illuminates 
the lack of confidence between the Great Powers, But the real 
dilemma confronting the statesmen is precisely this lack of con- 
fidence and the hiatus in all constructive action in Europe and 
the Far East that it entails. 

Several weeks have passed since the breakdown of the London 
Conference. If there is to be amy progress in shaping the 
European peace treaties or in working out policy for the Pacific, 
the Great Powers must break the deadlock either by making 
yet another effort to reach understanding or by openly abandon- 
ing the attempt and establishing zones of action in which they 
proceed according so their own judgments of expediency. When 

Bevin asked the Powers “to put their cards ‘on the table 
coeds ” he was referring to the need for some decision 
way on Great Power collaboration. The report. that 
Attlee and-Mr Truman may make the sharing of atomic 
ts ree upon a general settlement in which Russia 
the world “ its final demands ” also points to their desire 


He 
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to get the Powers back to the conference table. Atomic power 
only makes the consequences of final disagreement more appal- 
ling. But disagreement, not the atom, is the immediate crux. 

Can any new start be made? It might be argued that since 
it was the Russians’ refusal to compromise even on questions of 
procedure that produced the deadlock at the London Confer- 
ence, it is now their responsibility to make proposals for fresh 
discussions. But in a matter as supremely important as the 
co-operation of the Great Powers, the Americans and the British 
will not wish to rest on diplomatic niceties as long as there is 
even a ray of hope of. restoring confidence. Nor should it be 
forgotten that the Western world leads from strength. It 
possesses atom bombs now. And the United States’ economic 
power is in tremendous contrast to the war-shattered Russian 
economy with its 25 million homeless people, its 98,000 farms 
destroyed, its millions of livestock deported, its mines 
swamped, and its industrial structure pulverised. In fact, one of 
the most direct and effective methods of countering the present 
crisis of confidence might well be the offer of massive Ameri- 
can economic assistance to Russia as a preliminary to renewing 
the political discussions. But this possibility seems to be barred 
by the present temper of Congress, and since there may well 
be no other method of restoring general good will, the only 
course is to return to the actual agenda of disagreement to 
determine whether any new proposals can be made, and if they 
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can, to propose a further meeting of the three Heads of State. 
The first issue is the peace settkement for Europe. The 
drawing up of final treaties for the ex-enemy countries has been 
brought to a standstill by three points—the unwillingness of 
Russia to admit any but the Big Three to the work of framing 
the settlements, the subsequent Russian refusal to proceed 
unless treaties are drawn up for all the ex-enemies, and the 
Allies’ failure to agree on certain terms in the Italian treaty. 
The question of admitting other Powers—and in the first in- 
stance France—to the discussion of the treaties is admittedly 
difficult to resolve. There can be no question of finally excluding 
them. Quite apart from Britain’s close interest in supporting 
France’s reasonable demands, the various members of the British 
Commonwealth would hardly be ready to associate themselves 
with a peace in which they had had no hand. On the matter 
of principle, therefore, there can be no compromise. But pro- 
cedure is different. At any peace conference the main outlines 
of the settlement are of necessity agreed by the most powerful 
states. A solution might therefore be found by agreeing that 
the preliminary terms should be discussed by the Big Three 
aloue—at the London Conference proposals on these lines were 
considered—and that the participation of the other Powers, 
of Byelo-Russia, Poland and Czechoslovakia as well as Canada, 
Australia; Holland or Brazil, should be secured at a later date. 
This approach, however, leaves the Big Three with the 
necessity of agreeing terms and it is precisely over terms for 
the Eastern European Governments that deadlock has arisen. 
The difficulty over concluding treaties with Rumania and 
Bulgaria is that neither Britain nor the United States will 
recognise the predominantly Communist governments in both 
countries, whereas Mr Molotov regards them as “ democratic ” 
and attacks the Anglo-Saxon attitude as “ interventionist.” On 
the general issue of recognition, the Western Governments can 
hardly give way. Last week’s .anti-Groza demonstrations in 
Bucharest helped to underline once again the unrepresentative 
and violent character of the present Rumanian regime. But 
one may ask whether the British and Americans have ever 
defined precisely what changes they desire and what type of 
government they would recognise? 
_ In Poland, they have recognised a Government which, while 
far from representative, includes the leaders of the most power- 
ful economic and political group in the country—the peasants. 
Rumania and Bulgaria are also peasant courtrics. Would 
stronger representation for the Agrarians meet the British and 
American case? As the elections in Hungary and the development 
of the new Peasant Party in Poland suggest, there are agrarian 
leaders and movements which accept social change and are ready 
for friendly relations with Russia. Are there comparable forces 
in Rumania and Bulgaria? If so, can they not be judiciously 
supported in order to break the objectionable Communist 
monopoly? Mr Truman has sent Mr Mark Ethridge as a per- 
sonal envoy to Bulgaria and Rumania to inquire into conditions 
there. The British Government might usefully send a similar 
representative. There may be no basis for a new policy. But 
at least every effort should be made to find out. 


* 


The deadlock over Italy appears to turn on two points—the 
Italian colonies and the issue of reparations. Mr Bevin referred 
to Mr Molotov’s interest in a mandate over Tripoli as a move 
“cutting across the throat of the British Empire.” These are 
strong words, but it is true that the Mediterranean is a vital 
strategic link in the Commonwealth and the only obvious 
interest the Russians can have in the barren Tripolitanian lands 
is also strategic. A transfer to Russia is out of the question, but 
is it certain that the Russians would hold our for it, if there 
were some sign that the American scheme of international 
trusteeship, proposed for the Mediterranean were extended in 
some form or other to the colonies taken from Japan? To place 
the Italian colonies and the Japanese islands under the Trustee- 
ship Council or under the Security Council may not be ideal, 
for there is no guarantee that disagreement between the Powers 
might not perpetuate itself in the Councils of UNO, but some 
modification of the American position in the Far East might 
meet the Russian objection that the Allies seem to hold that a 
transfer of sovereignty to America in the Pacific is acceptable, 
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and to Russia in the Mediterranean is not. Such a policy would. 
however, demand that the Kurile islands in the Pacific, at 
present occupied and claimed by Russia, should also be brought 
under the Security Council. However, it is also possible 
that the bid for a mandate in Tripoli was part of a complicated 
Russian bargain over the Straits. Now that the American draft 
plan for a revision of the Montreux Treaty has gone some way 
to open the Straits to Russian warships and close them to the 
warships of other Powers, Russia may be more amenable. 

The issue of Italian reparations is part of the wider question 
of reparations from all enemy countries. Mr Molotov protested 
mildly in his speech last week that the Potsdam decisions on 
reparations had not yet been implemented. The dispute turns 
on the “redundancy” of German industrial equipment, the 
Russians seeking to limit the scale of German industry far more 
drastically than the British are prepared to do. But a compromise 
is possible and has already been suggested in these pages—that 
Russia’s 25 per cent of reparations from Western Germany 
should be reckoned on the basis of the Russian estimate of 
redundancy ; but that the British view of redundancy should be 
accepted for the settlement as a whole. This procedure would 
severely limit the amount of reparations available for the United 
States and Britain, but their needs are far less. A similar formula 
could probably be worked out to meet the Italian situation, 
Britain and America renouncing reparations and reducing the 
Russian figure to a reasonable proportion. 

In the problem of a general settlement for Germany, the 
present delays and deadlocks are not entirely due to difficulties 
between Russia and the Anglo-Saxon Powers. Another obstacle 
is the opposition made by France to all plans to centralise 
economic control and political development in Germany. In 
Austria, however, it is the Russians who are apparently making 
the work of the Control Commission impossible by an excessive 
use of their power of veto. But the correct solution for Austria is 
probably not to continue the attempt at detailed collaboration but 
to propose that on a certain date all Allied armies should with- 
draw. Czechoslovakia will shortly be cleared of foreign troops. 
The precedent ought to be extended immediately to Austria. 

In the Far East, the obstacle to understanding is the Russian 
demand that the Allied Commission meeting in Washington 
should be not advisory but executive, that, in short, not America 
alone but all the Powers concerned should mould the victors’ 
policy towards Japan. Logically their case is strong (even though 
their short participation in the Japanese war makes them its 
least effective advocate), and to judge by the example of Italy, 
where Russian representatives. sat on a Commission operating 
in an area controlled by American and British forces, Soviet 
participation in joint control would not necessarily mean dis- 
agreement and deadlock. The contrary cannot, in any case, be 
proved until the experiment has been tried. There is also little 
doubt that an extension of the powers of the Commission would 
be welcomed by China and Australia. This is not a point that 
the British Government should urge on the Americans, but a 
case exists for meeting the Russian point of view. 

To go over once again the field of disagreement and to try 
to find some new grounds of compromise does not mean that 
in every case a surrender must be made to the Russian point 
of view. On the general question of the participation of other 
Powers in the peace settlement and on particular issues such 
as reparations, the recognition of single party governments, 
colonial trusteeship or the future of Austria, it is not so much 
a question of Britain and America abandoning their position 
as seeking to relate it more carefully and understandingly to 
Russia’s known objections. Admittedly, this does not make up 
a complete and rounded policy for the restoration of Great 
Power understanding. But the question is rather whether it 
makes a possible agenda for another conference, whether it 
can serve to break the deadlock and tempt the Powers back to 
the path of collaboration. The broad facts about the relations 
between the Great Powers cannot be changed overnight bY a 
declaration of policy or principle. The only route is the less 


seecacniay far more trying way of patient negotiations. 
othing, of course, can guarantee its success, but the cx- 
perience of recent weeks suggests that any new initiative is better 
than the steady and unchecked deterioration of the wartime 
alliance of the Big Three. 
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Defence Policy 


ORD TRENCHARD’S motion in the House of Lords on 
Wednesday on the post-war organisation of the defence 
forces succeeded in initiating one of those thoughtful and ex- 
perienced debates by which the Upper House has done such 
good service in recent years. One of Lord Trenchard’s purposes 
was to try to get from the Government an assurance that they 
were not thinking of following the American Government's 
example of proposing any integration of the separate services 
and, in general, that they would not do anything that would 
endanger the independence of the Royal Air Force, of which 
Lord Trenchard was the founder and of which he has always 
been the most vigilant guardian. On this point, Lord Stansgate 
did give an assurance, but though it was flat (“there is no 
intention of integrating the three Services”) it was also not 
final (“it is too soon to talk about that”). On the many other 
matters that were brought up, including the principle of com- 
pulsory national service, the Minister could merely say that 
they were being considered. 

Permanent defence policy requires some hard thought and 
some clear decisions. There will be no lack of critics—though 
they will be many fewer than after the last war—who will see 
in any attention to the organisation of the defence forces a 
treason to the hopes placed in the United Nations Organisation. 
And there will also be those who will say that the atomic bomb 
has made all defence forces unnecessary save for a few scientists 
and a rocket-projector or two. They may be right; but the 
time when the Government and the country will be ready to 
disband the Navy, the Army and the Air Force does not seem 
to be immediately at hand, and so long as armed forces are to 
be kept, their size and organisation will be better decided by 
the processes of logic than by those of indifference and inatten- 
tion—the more so since the lack of decisions is serving to 
impede the process of transition from war to peace. 

The question of organisation, with which Lord Trenchard 
was concerned, is an important one. But it should be the con- 
clusion rather than the starting point of the argument. It is first 
necessary to inquire what sort of forces the country can have 
and what they will be required to do. When these questions 
have been answered, the problem of organisation will have 
largely settled itself. 

The basic difficulty in British defence policy is to match the 
available manpower to the requirements. Public opinion appears 
to be willing (though it is perhaps too early to be certain) to 
countenance a certain measure of compulsory military service, 
a thing that has never existed in this country in peacetime 
before. But it would be a great mistake to assume that, because 
the peacetime forces are for the first time to be recruited by 
universal service, they will have all the men they need. The 
opposite is the truth. The sum has been done in The Economist 
On previous occasions, but it will bear repetition. If the period 
of compulsory service is fixed at twelve months (and it would 
be very rash to count on any more), the total number of con- 
scripts in uniform at any one time will not exceed 250,000 in 
the earlier years and will fall, with an, 18-year lag behind the 
birth rate, up to 1951, when it will flatten out. On top of this 
total there will be the volunteers, the long-service professionals. 
In June, 1939, after an intensive campaign of recruitment, they 
amounted to 470,000 men for all three services—and recruit- 
ment was then still drawing on the birth-rates of the second 
decade of the century. It requires some optimism to put the 
combined total of conscripts and volunteers at as much as 
750,000. ; 

The pre-war peacetime manpower requirement of the Royal 
Navy was, in round figures, 100,000. The experience of the war 
has not eliminated any class of naval vessel—or if it has, the 
verdict has not been accepted by the professionals—but it has 
added two new classes, which require manning, the corvette 
and the escort carrier. On the other hand, there is now 
no potentially hostile Navy of any size in existence anywhere 
in the world. Neither public sentiments nor strategic realities, 
however, would permit a very large reduction in the Navy, 


On balance, the post-war manpower requirement can be put 
at the same round figure as before the war. 

The Royal Air Force, at the peak, had, in the roundest of 
round figures, 400 squadrons and 1,000,000 men, an average 
of 2,500 men per squadron. Peacetime establishments should, of 
course, be lower ; but they cannot go too low—especiaily if a 
high proportion of the men are to be raw recruits—without 
endangering efficiency. A figure of 1,500 men per squadron 
can perhaps be used for the purposes of calculation. As for 
the number of squadrons necessary to meet the continuing 
peacetime obligations, and to provide a nucleus for expansion 
in time of war, the total can hardly be forced below 125, and 
if there is to be a large Transport Command it would have to 
be 150. The minimum manpower requirement can be roughly 
put at 200,000 to 225,000. 

The conventional, but equally rough-and-ready, way of 
reckoning an army is by divisions. The standard fighting strength 
of an infantry division is 15,000 men, and of an armoured 
division rather less, but this excludes all the specialist forma- 
tions which are not organised in divisions, but rank as Corps 
Troops (if they form part of a Lieutenant-General’s command) 
or Army Troops (if they come under the General). If at the 
height of the war the total number of men in the Army had been 
divided by the number of divisions embodied, the quotient 
might not have been far short of 50,000. But this again is too 
large for peacetime, and a more reasonable figure might be 
30,000. The number of divisions that should be maintained 
in peacetime is a matter of controversy, but the answer will 
inevitably depend on what is left over when the smaller and 
more specialist (and more popular) services have taken their 
quotas. If the total is 750,000 and the Navy and Air Force take 
some 300,000 or rather more, there would be enough left over 
for some 12 to 1§ divisions. Both before this war and before 
the last the target was an expeditionary force of six divisions. 
But not the whole army can be put into the expeditionary force. 
and an army half of which is raw recruits must necessarily 
be larger than one wholly composed of trained professionals. 
Twelve to fifteen divisions may not be much above the 
minimum. 

Thus the manpower and the minimum requirements can be 
made to fit, on paper—but only by dint of putting the estimate 
of manpower high, and by cutting both the number of forma- 
tions and the standard establishments to the lowest possible. 
It will, at best, be a very tight squeeze. 


® 


From this basic piece of arithmetic, several consequences can 
be drawn for permanent defence policy—apart from the obvious 
moral for immediate application in the matter of demobilisa- 
tion. The first is that manpower—or at least manpower in 
uniform—must be treated as the scarcest commodity in defence 
policy. It has not always, or even usually, been so. Men have 
often been short, but money has been shorter. Nobody would, 
of course, suggest that there should be any lavish spending 
of money in the future. But it is obvious that if permanent 
forces as small as 750,000 are both to meet the peacetime re- 
sponsibilities of a world empire, and of a permanent member of 
the Security Council, and also to serve as the nucleus for 
expansion in time of danger, they must be very well equipped. 
A high standard of equipment requires, in these days of rapid 
technical progress, a short cycle of renewal ; no aircraft type, 
for example, should be expected to have a life of more than 
five years. Moreover, there is little point in having trained re- 
serves if there is no equipment to give them when they are 
called up ; apart from quality, the quantity of equipment should 
be larger than is necessary for forces of 750,000 men alone. The 
cost of all this will, of course, be heavy. It is unlikely that the 
cost of paying, feeding and housing a man and providing him 
with equipment adequate in quality and quantity can be less 
than {800 a year, which would give a total of £600 million a 
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year—{100 million a year less than the figure that has gained 
authoritative currency as the maximum that the Treasury is 
prepared to contempiate. It is an enormous burden ; but this 
generation cannot afford to assume, as the generation of 1919 
did, either that it will never have to fight another war, or that 
there will be time to start from scratch after the war begins. 

If uniformed manpower is to be the great bottleneck, then 
every ingenuity of organisation will have to be used, as it has 
not been in the past, to reduce the use of uniformed manpower 
to the minimum. There is a case for continuing the women’s 
services on a voluntary basis and service prejudices against em- 
ploying civilian labour will have to be overcome. It should also 
go without saying (though it never has in the past) that every 
effort should be made to attract the finest type of men into the 
volunteer services. The half-million of regulars should not be 
expected to include more than a few privates ; they should be 
mainly NCOs or officers. It is no longer possible to fix rates 
of pay on the assumption that all officers have private means and 
that all recruits are unemployed agricultural labourers. 

The second consequence to be drawn from the basic facts of 
the case is that the basic theory should be one of quick expansion 
in crisis. Strangely, it never has been in the past. Before 1914, 
the idea of a nation in arms was wholly foreign to British 
thinking. What is more surprising is that, after,1918, the pre-war 
doctrine completely resumed its sway. It is almost impossible, 
looking back, to credit the fact that, until as late as the spring of 
1939, the official policy still was that, in the war then so clearly 
impending, a very small British army was all that would be 
called for. Even though, by then, it was generally accepted that 
war would bring immediate conscription, astonishingly little 
preparation was made to receive the conscripts. Henceforward— 
unless or until the atom bomb convincingly alters the whole 
basis of national strategy—it will have to be assumed that the 
primary duty of the peacetime services is not to form them- 
selves into a highly trained professional force but to serve as 
cadres for the much larger forces of wartime. This has implica- 
tions not only for manpower policies but also for supply. A 
sinall professional army can rely on a small number of highly 
skilled armament firms. A cadre army must make it its duty 
to place contracts with as many different firms as possible. 

The third implication of the contrast between large responsi- 
bilities and small resources is the need for maximum flexibility 
and mobility. Mobility is, of course, enly a special variety of 
flexibility, the sort by which the same troops can double the 
parts of guardians of the North-West Frontier and reinforce- 
ments for the Palestine police. The greater the part of the forces 
that can be kept as a central reserve in the United Kingdom, 
and quickly moved to any seat of trouble, the greater can be 


Postponement 


HE Government’s long-promised statement on Palestine 
has been issued, but brings no surprises and no immediate 
change in British policy. A fresh period of fact finding is to 
ensue before any radical alteration is made in the present system 
under which Jewish driblets continue to immigrate amidst te- 
assurances to the Arabs. The statement introduces only two new 
elements. Both, however, are important. The first is American 
participation in the new Commission of Inquiry and in respon- 
sibility for the courses it recommends. This agreement, which 
has come a little sooner than was expected, is not the outcome 
of the Attlee-Truman conversations. The terms of American 
participation were settled before those talks began. The second 
new feature, which was implicit in the manner of the statement’s 
presentation by the Foreign Secretary and no longer by the 
Colonial Secretary, is that it places Palestine in its correct per- 
spective as a world problem instead of as a matter domestic to 
the British and to “a territory the size of Wales.” 

Pending receipt of the Commission’s recommendations, 
Jewish immigration is to continue at the rate established in the 
1939 White Paper—that is, at a rate of 1,500 a month, to include 
such illegal immigrants as can be discovered and counted. The 
net effect of the proposal is to postpone, at least for some 
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the economy of manpower. This involves, of course, a large 
Transport Command and it might lead to some shifting of the 
manpower balance from the Army to the Air Force. But the 
air transport of ground troops is not the only way in which 
mobility can be made to serve economy. The RAF itself is 3 
far more mobile force now than it was in 1939. Then there were 
few aircraft that could fly themselves out to the Middle East ; 
now there are comparatively few that cannot. 

Mobility in space is not the only desirable form of flexibility 
—and it is here that the argument comes back to its starting 
point. During this war, the three services have been“ mixed 
up together” to a far greater extent than ever before. Soldiers 
drop trom the skies, bombers serve as long-range artillery, the 
Air Force sinks submarines and naval battles are decided in the 
air. It is inconceivable that the old watertight and jealous organ- 
isation can be the right one for the future. 

It may, nevertheless, be a mistake to jump to the conclusion 
of complete integration. There are really two sides to the matter. 
The first is whether the governmental organisations for the 
services should be merged in one. So many of the administrative 
problems are common to all three services—manning, pay. 
training, finance, supply, medical and educational services— 
that the case seems, to the layman, quite clear. There is no need 
to think of abolishing the Board of Admiralty or the Army or 
Air Councils, but more and more emphasis needs to be put on 
those lynch pins of wartime organisation, the Minister of De- 
fence, the Chiefs of Staff Committee and their combined staffs. 
Whether there should also be any degree of operational integra- 
tion of the three services is more difficult for the layman to 
judge. No complete unification could, in any _ event. 
well come into question; it would only be, as with the 
administrative problem, at the upper levels that unity would 
be suggested. But though a Chief Petty Officer and a Regimental 
Sergeant-Major will always be very different animals, the 
Admiral, the General and the Air-Marshal would seem to be 
assimilating themselves very rapidly. It is a difficult matter to 
decide, for few civilians have enough knowledge, and few experts 
enough objectivity. But a prima facie case would seem to be 
made out. 

Royal Commissions are out of fashion. But the whole complex 
of problems here briefly touched upon requires the most 
authoritative examination and, though some decisions are 
urgently needed now, there is likely, even in this headlong world, 
to be a few years’ leisure before all the dies need be irrevocably 
cast. Ministers will increasingly find themselves too worried by 
the peace to spare any time for the problems of war. They 
would be very well advised to set on foot the most far-reaching 
and responsible enquiry into all the aspects of defence policy. 


in Palestine 


months, the day when the British Government at last takes the 
plunge and defines what it means by a “ National Home ” that 
is “ not a Jewish state.” 

The details of the new proposal fall under two heads—one, 
the terms of reference of the Joint Commission ; the other, 
the interim arrangements incumbent on the mandatory while 
the Commission is at work. The Commission, which is to meet 
under alternating British and American chairmanship, is not 
only empowered to study—as several predecessors have studied 
—the absorptive capacity of Palestine, including the feasibility of 
Jewish schemes for watering and settling the Negeb or Southern 
Desert and for running a JVA in the Jordan Valley. It is also 
empowered to take a census of European Jewry and to deter- 
mine how many Jews can safely and happily go back to their 
countries of origin, and there contribute, by their skill, to the 
task of reconstruction, and how many wish or are impelled to 
leave Europe for Palestine or elsewhere. It is charged with con- 
sidering not only policy for Palestine, but also “ the problem ot 
settlement in Europe and possible countries of disposal.” It 


must consult both Jews and Arabs as it goes. Its findings are 
expected to lead to a solution “ which will facilitate the arrange- 
ments for placing Palestine under trusteeship.” 
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No date is fixed for the delivery of the recommendations ; 
the Commission will determine its own procedure and can act 
through subcommittees should it wish to investigate these 
diverse subjects simultaneously. Size, of course, makes for 
delays as well as for expedition, since a large body composed in 
part, at least, of newcomers to this controversial question is 
bound to take time to agree. Meanwhile, the mandatory 
undertakes (i) to persuade the Arabs to accept a continuance 
of Jewish immigration at the present monthly rate (this 
undertaking to consult the Arabs is important, being a 
full implementation of the promise given in the 1939 
White Paper that, at the close of the five-year period 
therein laid down, there would be no obligation to facilitate 
further immigration “ regardless of the wishes of the Arab popu- 
lation ”); (ii) to devise further temporary arrangements to cover 
the period between the receipt of the Commission’s recom- 
mendations and the drafting of a final solution ; and (iii) to 
“prepare a permanent solution for submission to the United 
Nations, and if possible an agreed one.” The proposals are 
rounded off with a firm reminder that no part of the problem 
can be settled by force and that “ any attempt to do so by any 
party will be resolutely dealt with.” This responsibility will, 
of course, fall solely upon the British Government in its un- 
pleasantly familiar réle of armed umpire. 

In the remarks which accompanied these concrete proposals, 
Mr Bevin uttered two further home truths that are too often 
and too easily forgotten. The first 1s that it is lack of any clear 
definition by the British Government of its dual obligation to 
Jews and Arabs that has caused unbounded Jewish ambitions 
and equally unbounded Arab fears, and that has been the main 
cause both of racial friction and of the British Government’s 
dilemma. The second is that promises to two parties have to be 
honoured, and that “any violent departure without adequate 
consultation ” would be a dishonourable, and almost certainly 
disastrous, breach of faith. This second timely reminder may 
be interpreted as an admonition from Front Bench to Back in 
respect of the resolution so lightly passed by last year’s Labour 
Party Conference. It will be remembered that that body endorsed 
the Report on International Post-War Settlement presented by 
its National Executive Committee to the effect that, in order to 
give “ hope and meaning ” to the Jewish National Home, Britain 
must be prepared “ to let the Jews, if they wish, enter this tiny 
land in such numbers as to become a majority ” and to “ let the 
Arabs be encouraged to move out as the Jews move in,” subject 
to “carefully organised and generously financed” Arab settle- 
mnt elsewhere. 

* 


As an interim measure the new proposal is balanced, and just 
to all save those Jews whom it condemns to further aimless 
months in concentration camps. It offers few further grounds 
for criticism, favourable or unfavourable, because it makes no 
attempt to be conclusive. “ The task that has to be accomplished 
now,” it says, “ is to find means to reconcile these [Jewish-Arab] 
divergences.” That sentence, or its twin, recurs in the terms of 
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reference of every Commission so far despatched to Palestine— 
1921, 1929, 1933, 1936. Meantime, there is no change in the 
basic situation, which defeated all previous efforts and which is, 
in a nutshell, that the Jews seek a majority and that the Arabs 
will never consent to it. In order fully to weigh the new pro- 
posal, therefore, it becomes necessary to consider what possible 
new elements the fact-finding Commission may unearth and 
introduce. At the one extreme, it may find that the number of 
Jews wanting to go to Palestine is in fact small. At the other, 
it may report that the number wanting to go exceeds the present 
margin between Palestine’s Jewish and Arab populations 
(650,000 at the end of 1944), and that, given unlimited capital, 
scientific advancement is now such that a livelihood could be 
provided for many hundreds of thousands more Jews. 


The former eventuality, which would present an easy way out 
of the British dilemma, was at one time thought possible by 
many experts. They felt that Europe would, in its anxiety to 
expunge all symptoms of Nazism, be ready and anxious to re- 
habilitate its Jews. But they reckoned without the sort of peace 
that is now being made, without the frontiers and disagreements 
that are encouraging Poles, Czechs and the rest to exercise a 
racialism at least equal to Hitler’s. In the present state of Europe, 
the second alternative—that of continued pressure for Jewish 
lebensraum in Palestine—must be planned for. It is difficult to 
see how the Joint Commission can fail to be confronted with the 
choice which faced its best predecessor, the Peel Commission of 
1936-37. That choice is between—on the one side—throwing in 
its hand because the Arabs will accept no compromise that 
leaves them open to the risk of being run by a rich, efficient, 
and exclusive Jewish majority, and—on the other—the par- 
titioning of the territory into two autonomous cantons or two 
states. The grim history of the second alternative had best be 
recalled. The Peel Commission recommended partition, not 
cantonisation, because the latter had all the drawbacks of the 
former without its cardinal virtue. The Woodhead Commission 
of 1937-38 advised that a just and workable division of 
Palestine into two states was impracticable. Nevertheless, the 
cardinal virtue of partition remains. It is the only solution which 
causes the two communities to shoulder political responsibility 
for their acts and propositions. Under any other solution, can- 
tonisation included, they can continue in intransigence because 
they can shuffle off responsibility for failure, or for public 
security or for unemployment on to a third party, the mandatory 
Power. Matters have reached such a pass that neither will dis- 
play the political maturity and judgment that is necessary to the 
proper working of a state until each is responsible for its own 
affairs. Until both pass through this experience neither will 
become a satisfactory component of a wider community— 
whether a United Palestine or a United States of the Middle 
East. From the standpoint of Jewish needs, partition presents 
one other virtue. It places no obstacle in the way of such Jewish 
numbers as wish to go to Palestine. All the talk that is invariably 
current about room in the “ land the size of Wales ” ignores the 
fact that Lancashire (which is only one-quarter as large) contains 
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and maintains more than 5,000,000 people. There is no absolute 
limit to the numbers a territory can hold. The figure would 
depend on Jewish capacity for getting on with neighbours and 
for creating an economic unit so useful to the Middie East that 
it would prosper and could afford to teem. The answer to 
Zionist requirements lies in some abandonment of Jewish ex- 
clusiveness and in scme substitution of neighbourly ways. 
Pending the day when these long-term speculations become 
matters of fact, the new statement is bound to encounter interim 
cross-fire. The Zionists wili be deeply disheartened by its terms. 
They had hoped for more in the way of immediate relief. They 
can point, and with some justification, to increasing numbers of 
Jews dying in Europe while Britons and Americans debate in 
the Jordan Valley and Negeb. Zionist supporters in the United 
States are also bound to be vocal. They will see a backsliding in 
the President’s withdrawal from his attitude of September, when 
his Note to Mr Attlee was said to have endorsed Mr Earl Harri- 
son’s recommendation that the United States should back the 
Jewish Agency’s demand for 100,000 further visas so as to 
“get the doors of Palestine opened now to such displaced 
persons as wish to go there.” In Britain, the strictures of those 
who criticised the White Paper are bound to re-emerge from the 
Labour back benches as well as from the Opposition side, but 
are likely to be tempered by thoughts of the advantages implicit 
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in an Anglo-American survey and—better still—in an agreeq 
Anglo-American conclusion. Lastly, the Arabs will be justified in 
regarding the statement as proof that their views, hitherto 
listened to only in Whitehall, are now beginning to be heard 
not only at Westminster, but in Washington. In view of this fact 
they will, it seems, be ready to accept an interim measure of 
Jewish immigration. Their most statesmanlike spokesman, Musa 
el Alami, has lately said that it is “ political Zionism, not Jews 
as such,” that his countrymen fear, and that, so far as they are 
concerned, more Jews may enter now provided that other coun- 
tries shoulder their share of the refugee problem, and that the 
Palestine question be studied within the framework of the United 
Nations. Mr Bevin has left the door open to fulfilment of both 
these conditions. 

The crux of the problem is to reduce racial prejudice in 
Palestine at a moment when it is rampant elsewhere. In search 
of this end, new brains have been mustered, and may yet out- 
strip the old minds who wander in a maze made up of past in- 
tricacies and failures. Mr Bevin says, and truly, that he has 
never handled a more difficult problem. He also says that he 
has staked his political all on its solution. May he succeed. He 
will then have brought about a beginning to a worthy end—a 
solution of the race complex that stretches from Central Europe 
to the Far East. 


The Problem of Rates—I 


Re are a dry and difficult subject, dry largely because 
so difficult. The theory of rates is simple. They are a 
local tax to meet local needs levied on the occupiers, not (except 
in Scotland) the owners, of most types of buildings, and calcu- 
lated on the basis not, as in some overseas countries, of their 
capital value but of the annual rent which they should command. 
In practice, the levying of rates is very far from simple. Th: 
determination of the annual value of property—its “ rateable 
value "—has become subject to an involved method of calcula- 
tion which appears as an esoteric mumbo-jumbo to the ordinary 
ratepayer. As a result, rateable values appear haphazard or 
unfair and often are. When rateable value has been arrived 
at, a varying proportion of it—so much in each {—will be 
levied annually by the local authority. But the calculation of 
this “ poundage,” as it is simply called, is equally complex. 
The poundage levied will depend not only on the wealth (in 
rateable value) and the particular needs of the local authority 
in question, but on regional adjustments and on the degree of 
differential assistance which it receives from national funds 
through the “ block grant ” distributed by the Exchequer. Of the 
working of the block grant it may be said that, like the Schleswig- 
Hoistein problem in the last century, no one understands it 
except a handful of the initiated. 

The upshot is that, in the first place, no ratepayer can under- 
stand why he pays what he does, nor why this amount should 
often vary widely from that paid by the occupiers of similar 
property ; and that, in the second place, it is very difficult to 
calculate, let alone to justify, the real incidence of rates on 
different areas and on different social classes. This is a shocking 
state of affairs. The first principle of a tax is that it should be 
intelligible to the willing inquirer. Moreover a tax whose 
effects cannot readily be judged even by those levying it, is 
neither flexible—for it cannot be altered rapidly—nor fair— 
for it cannot be adjusted to social policy. In an era of expanding 
state expenditure, flexibility and fairness are the two essentials 
for taxation of any type. This being so, rates will have to be 
made simpler and more rational, or they will share the same 
fate that arbitrary feudal tolls met with at the French Revolution 
—and deservedly so. 

Since the precondition for reforming the rating system is to 
gauge its present real effects, a great debt of gratitude is owing 
to Professor and Mrs. Hicks for their attempt to unravel, almost 
for the first time, the whole complex tangle. During the last 
few years, they have undertaken three studies on rating for the 
Natona! Inst tute of Economic and Social Research They 


have had access to unpublished official figures collected shortly 
before the war, which show both the relation of rates to rents 
and the proportion which rates and rents together bear to family 
incomes. The use of these figures has made it possible to give 
a picture of rate incidence that is far clearer and more accurate 
than anything that could previously be attempted, although it 
is admittedly still so imperfect and tentative that the con- 
clusions which the investigators persuasively and lucidly draw 
need to be treated with some reservation.* 

The present rating system comes under the double indict- 
ment, both halves of which are damning, that it is both inelastic 
and unjust. Its inelasticity is fatal because, with expenditure on 
social services rapidly rising, inability to increase local taxation 
can only lead either to a breakdown in administration or to a 
gradual loss of local autonomy. Its injustice is fatal because an 
egalitarian age will not tolerate indefinitely a tax which bears 
heaviest on the poorest areas and the poorest classes in the 
community. 

The Hicks trilogy reveals that the incidence of rates is even 
more regressive than it looks. The obvious index of rating 
inequalities is the poundage levied by different authorities. This, 
as is well known, gives a wide enough s to start with, 
ranging in 1943-44 from 8s. in Bournemouth to 29s. in Merthyr 
Tydfil, with a majority of the urban authorities spread out fairly 
evenly between 10s. and 17s. But it is only a very rough guide 
to the true incidence of rates, for three reasons. In the first 
place, it conceals the fact that rateable value is anything but 
uniformly assessed. Secondly, it does not show how the 
different social classes fare within each area. And thirdly, it is 
an index not of relative poverty but of relative rate-borne ¢x- 
penditure. Local authorities are free, within rather severe 
limits, to spend what they like. Consequently, a high poundage 
may be—and usually clearly is—a sign of poverty, but it could 
also indicate a spendthrift administration. 

This third point is best disposed of first. In “ Standards of 
Local Expenditure” Professor and Mrs. Hicks grouped 
forty-four county boroughs in six convenient categories, 2nd 
analysed the nature of their rate-borne (not their total) expendi- 
ture. The block grant is virtually the only way (apart from certain 
adjustments in the education grant) in which local authorities 
receive differential assistance. Consequently receipts under this 


*“Standards of Local Expenditure”; 1943; 4s. 6d. “The 
Problem of Valuation for Rating” (in athieametion ith C. E. V. 
Leser) ; 1944; 7s. 6d. “The Incidence of Local Rates in Great 


Britain” ; 1945; 6s. Published by Cambridge Univers:ty Press. 
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head have been taken into account, although their small 
equalising effect is indicated by the following table : — 


TaBLE 1.—GrRouP AVERAGES—RatTES AND BLock GRANTS (1938) 

















Average of Per Capita Receipts (d.) 


Number of Average Loke iegetaliantigiecaiinieitieiaicintaidilctingaale 
Count Rate ne 
Boroughs Poundage Rates Rates plus 


| Block Grant | Block Grant 


s. d. 
Seaside resorts..... 6 9 5 1,439 141 1,580 
Big spenders ...... 9 17 8 1,348 282 1,630 
Cathedral towns ... 6 10 6 1,040 179° . 1,219 
Middling stinters... 7 ll 4 854 232 1,086 
Poor spenders ..... 8 16 9 925 352 1,277 
Poor stinters ...... 8 14 6 802 294 1,096 
National average ... 83 14 0 1,078 254 1,332 








A word of explanation is clearly needed about these groups. 
When block grant receipts have been added in, it emerges 
that some authorities do in fact have a much greater proclivity 
to spending than others. The size of each group’s expenditure 
is given by the last column and it varies widely. Seaside resorts 
are for obvious reasons lavish spenders. The group which 
spends most, classified “ big spenders,” includes all the largest 
towns in the sample, Liverpool, Manchester, Bradford and 
Hull, who all—especially the first two—maintain a traditionally 
high standard of services. But as well as this difference between 
spenders and “stinters” (as the less free spenders jare called 
for convenience only), the groups have been selected for their 
poverty or wealth. They are classified on the left of the table 
roughly in descending order of wealth. Cathedral towns are 
really rich stinters—richer really than the big spenders. 
Middling stinters are an assorted mixture of averagely rich 
towns with an aversion to spending. The generous poor spenders 
consist largely of industrial towns in Lancashire; the more 
cautious poor stinters include several Tyneside boroughs. The 
limitation which poverty puts on expenditure is very marked. 
The big spenders have to levy a poundage almost double that 
of the seaside resorts in order to be able to spend roughly as 
much. The poor spenders, even by levying an extremely high 
poundage, cannot spend up to the national average. ; 

Nevertheless there is no close correlation between wealth 
and expenditure. "The big spenders are not deterred by their 
relative poverty from outspending the seaside resorts ; and the 
poor spenders actually manage to outspend both of the two 
richer groups above them in the table. Why is this? Clearly the 
answer can only be found by splitting up the total of expendi- 
ture out of rates and block grant into its various constituents. 
This is done in the following table: — 


TaBLe II.—AvERAGE Gross RATE EXPENDITURE PER HEAD (1938) (d.) 





Civic | Other 




















Poor : 

Education| Health Relief | Amenities*) Services Tota 
Seaside resorts 271 «| 293 207 432 317 1,580 
Big spenders ...... 309 336 3596 329 260 1,630 
Cathedral towns... 255 216 171 315 252 1,219 
Middling stinters . . 247 251 172 268 148 1,086 
Poor spenders. .... 263 282 322 246 154 1,277 
Poor stinters...... 245 204 233 234 178 1,096 


National average... 274 283 254 302 219 1,332 


° Including highways, housing, public lighting and parks. 
The character of the various groups can now be seen in better 
perspective. This table indicates to what a large extent total 
rateborne expenditure is governed not by local predilections 
but by local necessities. It is only the richer groups who are free 
to spend because they wish it ; the poorer groups spend because 
they have no choice. Outlay on civic amenities, the best guide to 
voluntary expenditure, is roughly in descending order of wealth ; 
and the same is true of expenditure on “ other services.” But 
the expenditure of the two poorest groups and of the big 
spenders (who in some ways are a special case since they have 
both moderate wealth and heavy commitments) is kept up by 
their heavy outlay on poor relief. No doubt local choice may 
still decide how generous this relief shall be ; and this factor 
probably explains in part the large difference between the poor 
spenders’ and the poor stinters’ outlay on it. But clearly, in the 
main, poor relief, like the first two columns of “ education” and 
“health ” and unlike “ civic amenities,” is an essential service 
that cannot be skimped. 
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That local traditions and local inclinations appreciably in- 
fluence the standards of local services (and consequently the 
level of rate poundages) need not be denied. But it remains 
true that, except for the richest authorities, total rate- 
borne expenditure is an index more of local needs than of local 
tastes. Thus the poorer areas suffer from a double disability. 
The burden of raising enough for a given expenditure per head 
weighs far and away more heavily upon their ratepayers (even 
with block grant assistance) ; and the expenditure per head 
which they have to find for essential, and not just voluntary, 
services is greater. In fact as a rule, the poorer the authority the 
bigger is its unavoidable expenditure. 


* 


This fact is a main cause of the inelasticity of rates. And when 
to it is added the two further probabilities that rateable value 
is assessed relatively higher in poor areas (so that they suffer 
on that score too) and that within each area, rates bear hardest 
on the poorer social classes, the futility of attempting to suck 
rapidly increasing sums out of the rating system as it is at 
present constituted becomes apparent. Blood cannot be wrung 
out of a stone. The further causes of rating inequalities will be 
discussed in subsequent articles. But here it remains to point 
out that the great inequalities which are shown up by the in- 
vestigation of Professor and Mrs Hicks do not necessarily 
constitute an argument for abolishing rates altogether. On the 
contrary, if these inequalities are capable of being swept away 
or minimised, proof of their present existence furnishes 
ammunition in the opposition direction. For the greater the 
inequalities requiring to be removed, the greater is the elas- 
ticity which could be instilled into the rating system. 

It would be futile to pretend that rates could ever be turned 
into an elastic tax or could be expanded either easily, quickly, 
or far. But the necessity of making the rating system as elastic 
as possible if any real measure of local independence is to be 
preserved during the next decades is only too obvious. Vast 
sums have already been mortgaged out of rates for the provision 
of new services ; and on top of this, Labour councils have been 
elected on a spending, not a saving, campaign. Temporary relief 
will be given by the fact that the proportion which rates absorb 
of personal incomes after national taxation has actually (and 
understandably) fallen during the war by about a third. But this 
will not last long. Rate poundages are already rising very rapidly. 
On the basis of the present division of expenditure between 
national and local sources, it is not improbable that twice as 
much will have to be raised from rates within a decade. This 
cannot in any case be managed. It follows that the national 
government will anyhow have to make a proportionately larger 
contribution. It is clearly desirable that this extra contribution 
should also be directed to removing inequalities. Two ways of 
doing this at once suggest themselves. One is to enlarge the block 
grant in favour of the poorer authorities, the other is to take 
over the full cost of poor relief. This latter will in any case 
become a national service under the social security proposals, 
but no guarantee has been given—rather the opposite—that 
local authorities will be relieved of its cost. Clearly they should 
be. In these two ways, the rating structure can be relieved and 
reformed at one and the same time. 

That rates could ever be made a satisfactory tax is unlikely. 
But it is improbable that they could ever be dispensed with. 
Indirect taxes, levied locally, are not a practical proposition 
because of the invidious effects which would result from attempts 
to escape them ; and virtually the only two possible sources of 
direct taxation are income and property. It was the course of 
practical wisdom to draw on the former and more flexible source 
for national purposes and to go to the latter and more rigid 
fount for local needs. It is unnecessary to labour the well-known 
dependence of local democracy on local taxation. “ No taxation 
without representation ” is an accepted political maxim, but its 
converse is an obstinate political fact. And bad as rates are, no 
better alternative that will work satisfactorily has yet been sug- 
gested. The possibility of reforming the rating system therefore 
needs to be earnestly and immediately canvassed. And the very 
weaknesses which the rating system at present reveals are a 
measure of the extent to which it is capable of being strengthened 
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NOTES 


The Nationalisation Queue 


Last week’s nationalisation instalment was civil aviation, tele- 
communications and the voluntary hospitals. This week, it is 
reported that three more will shortly join the queue and that a 
fourth is coming up behind. These are coal, transport, and the 
public utilities (electricity and gas) ; iron and steel is the last and 
most controversial. 

Such a legislative programme means that the Government will 
have a very strenuous time before it. Some of the crusts are hard 
and will need a lot of chewing before they can be digested. All 
four schemes fundamentally affect the economy of the country, and 
are for this reason far more important than the earlier nationalisa- 
tion proposals. All four were included in the Labour Party’s 
election manifestos, and the Government can, therefore, claim a 
general mandate from the country. But neither a general mandate 
nor a theoretical bias towards public ownership is enough to 
justify any nationalisation proposal. The real tests, to be applied 
to each proposal separately, are, first, whether it will make any real 
difference and, if so, whether the difference will be for better or 
for worse. Only where there are solid and reasoned grounds for 
thinking that public ownership will increase industrial efficiency 
and production per man hour better than any other method 
is the drastic policy of nationalisation justified. The letters PMH 
should be graven on every Cabinet Minister’s heart. There may 
be a score of criticisms to be levelled at the existing organisation 
of a particular industry, but only the remedies which will increase 
efficiency and output are worthy of being considered. Merely to 
change the names on the share certificates will not help. 

In the coal industry other methods have failed. The owners 
have been given every encouragement to put the industry on a 
rational basis ; they have failed to do so. Moreover, a very large 
programme of expenditure is required to re-equip and mechanise 
the mines, and only the state can find the money. The necessity 
for nationalisation is generally accepted. There is a smaller-—but 
still large—degree of acceptance of a policy of public ownership 
for the electricity industry, though for different reasons. The 
nationalisation of the mines will mean that the state will control 
the main source of power ; by means of the National Grid there 
is already public ownership of the third stage, the wholesale dis- 
tribution of electric power, and the extension of the same prin- 
ciple to the second and fourth stages, generation and retail dis- 
tribution, ought to pay dividends in greater average efficiency. 


*x 


Only when the details of the plan for transport are published will 
it be possible to gauge its necessity. A far-reaching plan for the 
rationalisation of transport is one of the country’s needs—if only 
somebody could think out how to do it. But if the Government’s 
proposal is merely to buy out the existing railway stockholders 
and substitute a single public board for four already very large 
and bureaucratic organisations, it is difficult to see what advantage 
could be expected to repay all the fuss and bother. Iron and steel 
is the most difficult case. Something clearly needs to be done, 
if only to break down the restrictive practices of the existing 
Federation and to make possible the massive investment needed 
to bring the industry up to the highest technical standards. But 
few industries lend themselves less to centralised management. 
Again efficiency and PMH are the touchstones, and it is doubtful 
if a mammoth state corporation will achieve these. A large field 
for state intervention and encouragement remains through fiscal 
policy, borrowing facilities, compulsory amalgamations, regional 
grouping and long-term planning. The case for going the whole 
hog in iron and steel is not yet made. 

Meanwhile no petitions have been brought against the Bank 
of England Bill, and it appears likely to reach harbour by 
Christmas. Insurance, on the other hand, will not appear at all on 
the nationalisation list. 


x * * 


The Social Insurance Programme 


Family allowances will begin to be paid on the day after next 
August Bank Holiday. Applications are expected in respect of 
4,500,000 children. 

The Family Allowances Act, which merely provides §s. a child, 
subject to income-tax, in respect of every second and subse- 
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quent child in a family, took up a great deal of Parliamentary 
ume, although it was introduced and passed by a Coalition 
Government. There are plenty of signs that the rest of the 
social insurance programme will meet with considerable diff- 
culties in the House of Commons. Criticism may be expected, not 
so much from the official Opposition, except perhaps on points 
of detail, as from the Government’s own back-benchers. It js 
quite clear from the heavy weather which the Minister of National 
Insurance ran into last week over the Industrial Injuries Bij! 
coming so soon after the recent storm over old age pensions, 
that the Government is having to face opposition from an impor- 
tant section of its own followers. As a leading article a fortnight 
ago pointed out, there is a strong contrast between the Govern- 
ment and the intellectual non-trade union members of the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party. Yet actual revolt is not coming from these, 
but from the old-style Labour Members who, while in Opposition, 
always stood for higher unemployment pay and the abolition of 
the means test. 

Their wish to abolish the three day’s waiting period before 
industrial injury benefit becomes payable and to raise the proposed 
weekly rate of benefit from 4os. to 55s. (though they accepted 
the Government’s compromise of 45s. rather than that Mr Griffiths 
should withdraw the Bill altogether) is a portent of trouble to 
come when the main National Insurance Bill is presented. The 
Government is now trying to introduce the main Bill before 
Christmas, before the Industrial Injuries Bill reaches the report 
stage, so that the social insurance scheme can be seen as a whole. 
But the main -Bill is not likely to differ in principle from the 
Coalition proposals, whereas the attitude of the Labour rank and 
file is that a Labour Government should produce something much 
better—that is, much more generous. It is a strange fact that the 
national insurance scheme, which in many essentials follows the 
Beveridge Report, that was itself generally approved by the 
country, should be giving the Government more political trouble 
than its first nationalisation proposals. 


* * * 


General de Gaulle Elected 


The fact that afte: four days’ delay the French National 
Constituent Assembly has all but unanimously elected General 
de Gaulle head of the Provisional Government does not mean 
that this measure of unanimity was easy to attain or that it is 
very stable. The relations between the three largest parties, Com- 
munists, Socialists and MRP, and their relations with General 
de Gaulle’s Government still have to be placed on a satisfactory 
basis. It is very likely that days of bargaining and pressure will 
accompany the formation of a Government and the settling of 
the Assembly to its hard constitutional labour. 

One source of friction is the attitude of the Communists. It 
has been fairly obvious for months past that they would have 
preferred to reach a close agreement with the Socialists, figit the 
elections with them on a joint list and secure a “ working-class” 
majority. The Socialists have frustrated this desire by preferring 
to keep their links, forged in the Resistance, with MRP and to 
maintain an attitude of support for General de Gaulle. The deci- 
sive split came when the Socialists and MRP decided to support 
General de Gaulle’s project for a limited Constituent Assembly. 
The Socialists do not, however, eschew collaboration with the 
Communists so long as it is on the basis of the programme of the 
National Council of Resistance (CNR) and does not exclude 
co-operation with MRP. 

When last week the question of electing a head of the Pro- 
visional Government arose, the Communists showed their dislike 
for MRP and the Socialist-MRP connection by failing to vote on 
the motion, proposed by the Socialists, that four days should 
elapse before the election of the head of the Government. This 
step drove the Socialists to demand a clarification of Communist 
policy. Did they accept the CNR programme as the basis of their 
policy? What ideas had they on the composition of the Govern- 
ment? Would they or would they not vote for General de 
Gaulle? The Communists replied grudgingly that since the French 


people had voted for a limited Constituent Assembly, it was really 
up to the Socialists and the MRP to settle the problem of a new 
Government, but that “as a manifestation of national unanimity ” 
they would support de Gaulle’s candidacy. 


This intransigence will not extend to a refusal to take office 
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under General de Gaulle and thus to evade responsibility. But it is 
part of a process of hard bargaining to secure both from de Gaulle 
and from the other parties a decisive role in the new Cabinet. 


* * * 


Lost Battle in Germany ? 


Field-Marshal Montgomery’s survey of the situation in 
Germany only serves to underline how right are those critics 
who in Parliament and elsewhere have been seeking to focus 
official and public opinion on the desperate situation in Germany. 
The Field-Marshal said that only with the greatest difficulty could 
the ration be kept between 1,200 and 1,500 calories daily, and 
that in some areas it was falling below. He could not be certain 
of maintaining the potato crop, he was not certain of securing 
enough wheat to maintain the existing rations through November 
and December. This, he admitted, would have an adverse effect 
upon industrial recovery and considerably increase the danger 
of epidemics. He also revealed that the British zone might have 
to receive anything up to 8,000,000 deportees, even though the 
flood had not so far risen to a million. 

These are grim facts. It is obvious that if this “battle of the 
winter ” is to ‘be won the same unity of purpose, co-operation in 
planning, and energy in action will be needed as were necessary 
to win the battle of Normandy or the battle of the Rhine. The 
Field-Marshal’s speech showed little of this drive. Nor do reports 
suggest that Mr Hynd’s office in London is providing it. Must 
it then be concluded that famine and death are approaching while 
the counter-offensive hangs fire? 

Admittedly, the disunity of Germany enormously complicates 
the problem of relief. When operations were planned inthe war, 
national frontiers faded away. Now zones and administrative 
barriers of all sorts are added to them. The erection of some 
sort of central regime in Germany will come too late to secure 
united action this winter, but it must be established if this winter 
i. not to be the first of a tragic series. The French distaste for a 
centralised Reich is understandable, especially since no alterna- 
tive safeguards have been offered. Perhaps the best contribution 
the British Government could make to the eventual restoration of 
some measure of administrative efficiency in Germany would be 
to devise and put forward its own ideas on guarantees for security 
in Western Europe. 

* * * 


Working Class Unity in Germany 


Whatever the decisions of the Allies on the centralisation or 
decentralisation of Germany, the desire of most Germans to 
recover some measure of unity in their land is not in doubt. 
When the Social Democrats in the Western Zones—British, 
American and French—held their first regional conference at 
Wennigsen, near Hanover, last month (a striking departure, surely, 
from the restriction of politics to the area of a Kreis) they declared 
their objective to be the establishment of a single Social Democrat 
Party for all Germany, and at the meeting itself representatives 
from Berlin were present. For the time being they accepted the 
division, but agreed that Dr Schumacher should be chief repre- 
sentative in the Western zones and Otto Grotewohl in the East. 

One of the main issues at the Conference was naturally the 
relations of Social Democracy with the other great working-class 
party, the Communists. The Communists seek unity on a national 
basis. They are also using all their ingenuity to persuade the 
Social Democrats to fuse with them in a single working-class 
party. As William Pieck put it in a recent speech: 

There can be no higher ideal and purpose than to create a full 
unity of the working classes and heal the tragic split. Bases for the 
union of the two parties into a single party must be laid. my 

At first, this approach was undoubtedly popular. In Berlin, a joint 
working committee was established, but by the time the Socialists 
assembled at Wennigsen, disillusion had set in. The official report 
of their conference summed up their doubts. 

The Communists’ attacks on leading Social Democrats, their 
unscrupulous wooing of former Nazis, their dilatory attitude over 
vital questions of social policy and their dependence upon foreign 
influences have again . . . reawakened doubts whether it will be at 
all possible to co-operate with the Communists. ; 

The delegates agreed that fusion was not a fit subject for dis- 
cussion except on a national or even an_ international basis. 
They also decided to co-operate with the Communists no more 
and no less than they would with the other anti-Fascist parties. 
The attitude of the leaders was thus made abundantly clear. The 
question is whether they can influence their rank and file, who are 
under steady pressure from the Communists “to enforce unity 
from below.” 
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Housing in the Lords 


In Wednesday’s debate on housing in the House of Lords 
Lord Listowel was able to give the latest figures of approved tenders 
for permanent traditional houses (12,595 in England and Wales) and 
of completed temporary houses (4,964 also in England and Wales). 
The “trickle” is getting bigger, but how much of the improve- 
ment is due to more men and materials and how much to the 
efforts of the new Government it is impossible to say. 

Much of the debate turned, as housing debates so often do, 
on the hoary question of local authority v. private building. 
The Government is here in an awkward position. Having, 
rightly, put houses to rent first, those who provide them must 
necessarily be favoured above those who (on the whole) do not. 
Because the favoured party is a public body, this Government 
comes under fire for putting “ doctrine” above efficiency. But a 
Conservative Government would, in all probability, be pursuing 
much the same policy and yet be free of this accusation. More- 
over, any distaste for private building may stem as much from 
the Ministry of Health, which is now the senior department in 
the housing drive and is from long association strongly biased 
towards local authorities, as from the Minister himself, who has, 
to date, declared himself willing to make as much use as possible of 
private enterprise. Furthermore, Lord Listowel stated that local 
authorities had granted 8,600 licences to private builders for houses 
costing less than £1,200. A ratio of 2:1 in favour of local authori- 
ties for small houses to rent is not as black a picture for private 
enterprise as had been painted. The test will come when subsidy 
policy is announced ; it would be difficult to assign any reason 
other than ideology for a refusal to grant subsidy to private builders 
willing to meet all the other conditions. 

Two important aspects of housing policy were left undefined 
by the Government. One was the analysis of costs, the other sub- 
sidies. It was revealed that average costs per square foot for 3- 
bedroomed houses had risen from 9s. 4$d. in 1939 to 20s. 11d. 
Many people believe this is a ramp. It would clear the air if the 
Government took up the challenge of the building employers and 
published a detailed analysis of building costs. Meanwhile a rather 
tentative start on the financial side has been made with the intro- 
duction of a new portmanteau Bill which would provide working 
capital for bulk purchases ; extend capital for prefabricated houses; 
bring houses up to £1,200 within the lend-to-buy limits of local 
authorities ; and control for four years the prices and rents of 
privately-built houses. On subsidies, it was stated by Lord 
Listowel that negotiations with local authorities were shortly to 
begin, but that building would not be held back, since the subsidy 
would be retrospective. This can only be true in the short run, 
while the crisis is at its worse, and local authorities are prepared 
to take a risk on a minimum programme. No time should be lost 
over these negotiations. 


* * * 
Hospital Staffs 


Yet one more recruitment campaign for nurses has been 
launched. The immediate deficit in all forms of nursing services 
is estimated at nearly 34,000. The position is even worse than 
it was when the Ministry of Labour began its last campaign early 
in 1943, in spite of the adoption of the Rushcliffe scale of salaries 
in the meantime. The new campaign, therefore, has been accom- 
panied by an increase in salary scales for certain groups of nurses 
and a statement on the conditions of service that are considered 
to be a reasonable minimum. These follow closely the recom- 
mendations that have been made, by official committees and 
private persons, over and over again, and include a 96-hour fort- 
night; four weeks’ paid leave each year; and no discipline in off- 
duty hours. A serious attempt is also being made to attack the 
problem at its worst spot—the shortage of domestic workers, 
which throws too many, and too irksome, non-nursing duties on to 
the nurses. The recruitment campaign is to be directed at poten- 
tial domestic workers as well, and a National Joint Council of 
employers and employees has been set up to deal with their 
wages and corditions of service. 

Some hospitals have already adopted many of these conditions 
for their nursing staffs ; yet they too have a shorsage. There are, 
in fact, two sorts of shortages, a long-term one and an imme- 
diate one. To-day, more nurses and domestic workers are needed 
to meet current demands for hospital beds, especially in sana- 
toria, mental hospitals and hospitals for the chronic sick where 
isolation and the nature of the work have always made them under- 
staffed, and also to enable conditions of service to be improved. 
But even if immediate vacancies were filled there would still 
be need for more nurses to meet the constantly growing demand 
for nursing services. In spite of the bad conditions that have 
prevailed in the past, the number of new recruits has risen. The 
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current annual intake is about 19,000-20,000, compared with the 
12,000 estimated by the Athlone Committee in 1938, but only 
about 40 per cent of these qualify for state registration. In the 
long term, therefore, efforts should be directed at reducing the 
wastage. Better conditions will help by encouraging students to 
stay on and by allowing them to study in their duty periods. 
But it will also be necessary to attract more students from 
secondary schools and to bridge the gap between the school- 
leaving age and the age, generally 18, of admission to the 
wards. It may also be necessary to examine the training syllabus, 
which is considered by many experts to include too much that 
has nothing to do with the practice of nursing. 


x * * 


Direct Grant Schools 


Miss Wilkinson has again been taken severely to task about 
her policy towards direct grant schools, and from both sides of 
the House of Commons too. This is a subject capable of generating 
considerable heat, but the Minister’s reply to last Friday’s 
debate was calculated to lower the temperature, at least for the 
present. Of 196 applications from schools previously recognised 
for direct grant, 82 have been accepted for continued grant and 
12 rejected ; 102 applications are still under consideration. Of 
the 36 applications for direct grant from schools previously aided 
by the local authorities, four have been accepted and 32 rejected ; 
18 other schools have been attracted by the advantages of main- 
tained status ; 16 have decided to go independent. 

The Minister put these figures forward as proof that nothing 
very dreadful is happening. But a great deal depends on the con- 
ditions to be imposed on the direct grant schools, especially the 
scale of fees they are to be allowed to charge, and on this the 
Minister has yet to make up her mind. Moreover, from the ex- 
amples quoted in the debate and elsewhere, it is evident that 
the public and the schools are both finding it difficult to under- 
stand the principles of selection. The method of communicating 
the Minister’s decisions is also to be deplored. In one case a 
school was said to have received a letter on October 22nd simply 
statiag that from January Ist, 1946, it would be removed from 
the direct grant list. No previous warning and no reasons were 
given. No inquiry had been made with the Governors present 
to state their case. Perhaps this school had passed its hey-day, 
but it is elementary justice that cause should be shown and the 
defence heard. 

Mr E. M. King, late headmaster of Clayesmore School, in an 
able speech from the Labour back-benches, voiced the feelings 
of many parents and teachers in pleading against uniformity and 
unimaginative administration, and for the survival of the direct 
grant schools with their independent government. His was the 
authentic voice of the experienced educator, and not of the theo- 
retical searcher after dead-line equality. It is to be hoped that 
Miss Wilkinson will be moved by these appeals, and that they 
will also cause her to take redoubled care in other spheres of edu- 
cation, lest the great traditions of freedom and experiment are 
destroyed. At present, with the inevitable delay in producing the 
bricks-and-mortar framework of the new Act, there is a _ real 
danger that the destruction of the old order will outpace the 
building of the new. Until more schools and teachers are ready, 
this generation of children may be severely handicapped because 
of too ruthless pruning. Would it not be better to make certain 
that the new schools can do their job before the old are done away 
with; 


* x * 


The Jugoslav Elections 


Sunday’s electiuns to the two Houses of the Skupstina have 
resulted, as was expected, in a heavy poll and a large majority for 
Marshal Tito’s National Front. In all six federal units—Serbia, 
Croatia, Bosna-Herzegovina, Slovenia, Montenegro and Mace- 
donia—the poll appears to have nowhere numbered less than 
60 per cent of the electorate. In a list of constituencies which is 
headed by Kumrovac, Marshal Tito’s birth-place, it amounted to 
100 per cent. There is as yet no publication of the breakdown of 
voting as between the National Front parties. To withhold it 
would be to court the inference that the Communists did less 
well than they expected. It seems likely, however, that they won 
a clear majority over all comers, and this for two reasons: first, 
there is in Jugoslavia no revulsion against Communism created 
either b y the disenchanting experience of a Russian occu- 
pation (as in Hungary and Rumania) or by the rival attrac- 
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tions of the British Labour Party (as in Italy). Secondly, the other 
parties in the Front are none of them broadly based ; they are 
splintered by racial as well as political differences. There is no 
group of Agrarians compazable in strength or unity to—for jn- 
stance—the Hungarian Smallholders. Jugoslavia is, with Albania 
likely to prove the exception to Europe’s present rule that the 
swing of the pendulum is away from the extreme Left. 

The elections are a clear defeat for the King and for the Serb 
and Croat communities of dissentients at present centred in 
London and Milan. The fact that both these centres lie in the 
province of the Western democracies (for the present, any moves 
made from Italian soil must be laid at the door of Allied Govern- 
ment, not of Signor Parri) presents the British Government with 
yet another difficult and insoluble conflict of loyalties. King Peter 
rallied his country to the Allied cause at a moment of intense 
danger. Yet it cannot be maintaiNed that he has a right to return 
to his country irrespective of the wishes of his people. Marshal 
Tito is likely to take in poor part the offer of a continued and 
respectful British asylum to the Jugoslav royal family. His dis- 
pleasure cannot, of course, compel the British to modify their 
traditional policy of asylum. But in the interests of Adriatic peace 
a line must be drawn between honourable asylum and any direct 
support for emigeré political intrigue. 


* * x 


Recognition of Albania 


Recognition by the Big Three of Colonel-General Enver 
Hoxha’s Communist government in Albania may be taken as a 
sign of confidence in its stability. Measurement of its success 
outside the Tirana-Durazzo plain has been difficult because there 
is within the country no possibility of movement except under 
Government escort, and escorts are not easily come by because 
the Government is short of tyres. But the British Military 
Mission, which has probably seen more, from its well-tyred jeeps, 
than any other observers, reports favourably on the Hoxha team. 
Its machinery, it seems, is ticking over on one cylinder only, but 
that cylinder is sound. Its Communism is sui generis, but seems 
popular, and there is little reason to anticipate non-fulfilment of 
the rider which accompanied the British note of recognition: 
that free elections must be held and that foreign correspondents 
must be free to report them. 

The Government owes its stability partly to the keenness of 
the personnel collected by its 37-year-old leader, but partly also 
to the concentration of arms and. the civil service in one set 
of hands. There are two reasons for this: first, the Communists 
were the only effective resisters to Italo~German occupation, and 
were therefore the only people armed by the Allies ; secondly, 
Hoxha, preferring to start with a clean slate, drastically purged 
not only ail collaborators but also the whole of the civil service 
that had worked for them. It is now staffed by his supporters. 
Anyone who has tried to be married or buried at its hands reports 
that, despite inexperience, it has successfully set the wheels of 
routine in motion. Its biggest short-term problem is the feeding 
of the poorer section of the population, which is suffering owing 
to heavy losses of livestock. Food is plentiful, it seems, for those 
who can afford to pay. The Government has offset this situation 
by using Allied supplies, delivered to them by military haison, 
to open canteens which feed some 18,000 people daily. 

Hoxha’s foreign policy is based four-square on the immense 
popular feeling in Jugoslavia. Local admiration for Marshal Tito 
is such that there was even talk in Tirana of becoming a seventh 
component unit of his federal state. The rumour was sufficiently 
current for Hoxha himself to take the trouble to deny it. But 
relations are excellent ; the Albanian minority in Macedonia 18 
being well treated and that round Kossovo, though less content, 
is NOt so mishandled as to mar the harmony. Relations with 
Greece are the black spot in the picture. Athens claims mal- 
treatment of the Christian and Greek-speaking population of 
Northern Epirus and feels particularly sore that Allied troops 
should not have prevented such maltreatment by their presence ; 
this being the one Axis satellite country they have not occupied. 
Albania replies that Greek forays on the frontier are responsible 
for any damage caused. The evidence from the spot differs accord- 
ing to whether it comes from Communist or non-Communist 
Greeks. The British and American Governments have made it 
clear that recognition does not prejudice the question of Greek 
territorial claims. Here is matter for the peace settlement and good 
reason for the Greeks to make haste to put their home affairs in 
order before that settlement dawns. 
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Conciliation or Deadlock in Java 


The situation in Java grows more and more distasteful and 
tragic. Given the direct British responsibility for saving the Euro- 
pean internees and releasing the prisoners cf war, the kind of 
operation at present proceeding in Surabaya is doubtless in- 
evitable, for all accounts agree on the extent to which in this local 
situation the terrorists had the upper hand. But this fact does not 
alter the general case that British forces are compeiled to kill men 
whose crime is to wish for national independence. Britain’s own 
colonial commitments preclude any dramatic change of policy, 
but at least the British advisers on the spot and the British 
Cabinet can urge on their Dutch colleagues the need to go to the 
limit in satisfying the demand for self-government. 

The proclamation of Dutch policy recently published by Dr 
Van Mook hardly does this. The proposal to call a round-table 
conference to draw up a constitutiou embodying a representative 
Government with a majority of elected Indonesians under a Dutch 
Governor-General hardly goes as far as the British offer to Burma 
or American practice in the Philippines. It will certainly be 
insufficient to satisfy the moderate Indonesian leaders on whom 
the Dutch must now rely if they are not to face the crippling task 
of reconquering Java by force. 


Intransigence on further concessions might be all the more 
tragic at this point, because there are signs at least that a more 
. moderate element may be coming to the fore among the Indo- 
nesians. It is difficult to interpret the Cabinet reshuffle over the 
week-end, in the course of which Dr Soeckarno empowered Sutan 
Sharir, president of the Indonesian Working Commitee, to form 
a new Government. But it is significant that such a violent 
nationalist as the former Government spokesman in the Indo- 
nesian “ Foreign Office,” Halj Salim, has denounced the change in 
the strongest térms, saying, “ This is not a Cabinet crisis, but a 
crisis of the Republic’s existence.” If the new Ministers should 
prove to be moderate or conciliatory, the Dutch would be well 
advised to meet them more than halfway. 


* * * 


Ministries—Permanent and Temporary 


Now that the Ministry of Feod has joined the ranks of 
permanent Ministries, it is possible to see the new pattern of 
central government. Before 1939 there were 20 independent de- 
partments of state or full-blown Ministries (excluding the two 
Revenue departments, such hybrids as the Department of Over- 
seas Trade and the Mines Department, and offices such as the 
Privy Council Office, the Cabinet Offices and the Duchy of Lan- 
caster). Between 1939 and 1945 eleven entirely new Ministries have 
been created and two re-christened. The renaming of the Board 
of Education served only to reaffirm its established position and 
prestige ; that of the Office of Works was the outward sign of an 
attempt at internal revolution, whose outcome will almost cer- 
tainly be thwarted by the present Government’s reliance on the 
Ministry of Health as the principal building department. 

Of the eleven Ministries created between 1939 and 1945 only 
four have heard their final sentence of death. The Ministries of 
Economic Warfare and Home Security are dead. The Ministry 
of Aircraft Production will be absorbed into the Ministry of 
Supply. The Ministry of Production is already part of the Board 
of Trade. The life of the Ministry of Information balances on 
a razor edge. Of the remainder, the future of the Ministries 
of Supply and Food has just been confirmed ; Civil Aviation 
and National Insurance were created for the post-war period ; 
the nationalisation of the mines will perpetuate Fuel and Power. 
Town and County Planning remains the lost sheep. It had been 
assumed that the Labour Party’s pre-election promises would 
result in a Ministry of Housing, which would absorb Town and 
Country Planning. But, as this has not been found practicable 
now, it is unlikely to be considered necessary three years hence. 

There are now, therefore, 27 departments of ministerial rank, 
of which seven are larcely or entirely new—a very heavy birth- 
rate for six years. Before the last war began there were 
only 14 main departments. Between 1914 and 1919 Agricul- 
ture and Local Government were promoted from Boards to 
Ministries, and six new Ministries were created. Of these, Food 
and Munitions died ; Labour, Pensions, Air and Transport sur- 
vived. There was thus a net gain of four new departments. 
Between the wars the Dominions Office was born and the Burma 
Office began its rather shadowy existence. 


* 


The Minister of Food gave a brief but interesting statement 
about the long-term functions of his department. While those 
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controls which are due to shortages of supplies, shipping and 
labour are to disappear, the Government intend to maintain their 
responsibility for the distribution and prices of those “ foods 
which play an important part in the nation’s diet.” If this phrase 
is widely interpreted it will mean a very large area of control, as 
well as a delicate adjustment between the interests of consumers 
and those of home preducers, both of whom the Government 
have promised to protect. Bulk purchase and sale has been one 
of the Ministry’s chief and most successful metheds, and it could 
no doubt be used as an important stabilising factor in the future. 
The Ministry has also been a convenient and efficient instrument 
for subsidising producers and consumers, by the simple device 
of running at a heavy loss. Since the Government is committed 
both to helping the farmers and to stabilising the cost of living, 
the Ministry of Focd is likely to remain one of the big spending 
departments. 


* e * 


Decasualisation in the Docks 


Monday’s debate on the second reading of the Dock Workers 
(Regulation of Employment) Bill did not, as might have been 
expected, provide any cpportunity for discussion about the recent 
deck strike, presumably because negotiations are still in progress. 
It did, however, serve a useful purpose. Decasualisation is an 
issue about which dock workers feel very strongly, and there is 
no doubt that fear of economic insecurity, already foreshadowed 
in the reduction of their earnings (due to less overtime 
and the termination of war bonuses), is responsible for 
much of the present labour unrest in the industry. Speeches, 
welcoming the Bill, by Members from dockers’ constituencies, 
should help to convince them that’ the Govern- 
ment is in earnest about abolishing casual conditions. In the 
second place, the debate brought to light a hitherto almost un- 
noticed clause in the Bill, providing criminal sanctions against 
dockers who break their contract of employment. This, as both 
Mr Silverman and Liberal speakers pointed out, introduces an 
entirely new and dangerous element into industrial relations. Mr 
Clement Davies, indeed, went so far as to ask whether the 
Tolpuddle martyrs had died in vain. Mr Ness Edwards, replying 
for the Government, gave an assurance that an ordinary breac}> of 
contract would not be regarded as a criminal offence, and he 
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gave the impression that the offending clause was a piece of 
unfortunate legal drafting. The incident served to emphasise the 
importance of a vigilant House of Commons, whatever the com- 
plexion of the Government in power. 

Apart from this, the Bill had a smooth passage, and its 
objectives were welcomed on all sides of the House. Its main 
purpose is to ensure regularity of employment for dockers 
through registration schemes and the payment of maintenance 
rates when work is not available. It continues the existing war- 
time schemes, which would otherwise lapse, until such time as 
permanent schemes can be formulated by the two sides of 
industry for a port, or ports. Should the industry fail to produce 
a scheme within twelve months, the Minister can step in and 
make his own schemes. To judge by the difficulties the two sides 
have had in agreeing and by their failure to produce any schemes 
in the past, it is probable that Government intervention will be 
required. In any event, there is a strong case for planning for 
the docks on a national basis, and not on the basis of port by 
port. One of the faults of the present organisation is that different 
schemes operate in the ports controlled by the Dock Labour 
Corporation and in those of the Ministry of War Transport. 
What is needed first of all is a full investigation into the dock 
position, with a view to utilising labour in the most economic 
manner and raising the efficiency of the ports. It might be that 
a tripartite working party, in the Cripps style, would be the best 
approach, though, in this troubled industry, the Government 
would have to take a firm hand. 


* * x 


Bus Compromise 


The “no standing” dispute on the London buses, which 
developed last week, has now been settled in a typical British 
compromise. The busmen’s representatives at a delegate con- 
ference on Wednesday agreed to accept the proposals agreed by 
the union leaders, the Ministry of War Transport and the London 
Passenger Transport Board. This means that 12 passengers will be 
allowed to stand during peak hours and five during off-peak hours, 
except between 7 p.m. and 10.30 p.m. and on Sundays. This wiil 
operate until the end of the year, and thereafter there will be no 
standing in the off-peak hours. By May, 1946, it is hoped that the 
position will have eased sufficiently to permit a return to the 
pre-war maximum of five standing during rush hours and none at 
other times. 

The incident is presumably closed. It has caused a certain 
amount of ili-feeling and even more irritation. That the busmen 
have a genuine grievance is not in doubt. Operating ageing and 
crowded vehicles has imposed a strain on drivers and conductors 
alike, which has been refleeted in increasing absenteeism and 
sickness figures. The busmen are right in insisting on the maximum 
speed in returning to peacetime conditions in the interests of the 
public as well as themselves. But their methods, and in some cases 
the attitude of the individual conductors, have hardly been indica- 
tive of sympathy @@wards the public, which has singularly little 
say in the way in which the service is operated. On its side the 
London Passenger Transport Board has given assurances that no 
time is being lost in putting more vehicles in commission, as 
and when labour and materials become available. Since VE-Day 
more than 500,000 additional miles have been run on central 
services alone, and by the end of October, 350 extra buses had 
been -brought in mainly during off-peak hours. Over 1,000 new 
vehicles have been promisz:d during 1946. 


x x * 


Farming Jingoism 


The publication of the National Farmers’ Union’s views on 
the future of agriculture has clearly been timed to precede the 
announcement of the Government’s policy. Nothing about the 
NFU report is surprising, except perhaps its extreme jingoism. 
While paying a sincere tribute to the Hot Springs aim of raising 
world-wide standards of nutrition, the NFU clearly interprets 
ihis as meaning that there should be a secure market, and a good 
ene, for anything the British farmer cares to produce. Permanent 
policy should aim at attaining the “full agricultural potential ” 
of the country, planned generally on a “ mixed farming basis ”— 
or, in other words, at producing as much as or more than in 
wartime, including a high crop output. This aim would—and 
could only—be brought abcut by giving stabilised prices and a 
guaranteed market to home production. The Union no longer 
attempts to give even rough answers to the vital questions, “ What 
price” and “ How large a market? ”, but that the answers they 
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have in mind are “High” and “Large” is revealed by the 
emphasis they place on the need to “ regulate” (that is, restrict) 
imports. 


The need for improving farming efficiency is admitted by the 
NFU, but is tackled rather disingenuously. The spirit, it seems, 
is willing. 

The Union has already expressed, quite spontaneously, its willing- 
ness to give the firm assurance that satisfactory standards of hus- 
bandry will be maintained in return for the creation by the 
Government of conditions that will secure to farmers guaranteed 
markets and agreed fixed prices. 

This seems, to put it mildly, a dubious bargain. And the only 
safeguard suggested for securing efficiency, in case the flesh is 
weak, is the continuation of county agricultural committees, which 
would, however, apportion the largest representation to NFU 
members and would be subject to the right of appeal against their 
decisions. As regards distribution, “ all unnecessary costs between 
producer and consumer should be eliminated.” but this excellent 
aim can apparently be secured, in the teeth of all historical 
evidence, by framing marketing schemes so that “ decisions on all 
matters of principle ” are “ vested in the producers of the com- 
modity concerned.” At the same time, the Government is invited 
to spend freely on improving rural conditions. Drainage, water 
supply, transport, and, above all, housing and living conditions 
should all be vastly improved. The Government should bear the 
full cost of improving farm workers’ conditions, which is regarded 
as highly desirable. The farmers’ own contribution to rural pros- 
perity is to consist of expanding and renovating their working 
capital, which is admitted to have been improved during wartime, 
with the rather plaintive proviso that 


Income-tax and EPT have prevented farmers from accumulating 
capital to finance the maintenance of their present output or its 
further expansion. 


One wonders how the NFU’s collection of expedients, all of 
which would involve the community either in dear focd or in 
high taxes, can really be coupled almost in the same breath with 
the aim of improving nutrition, which clearly requires a progres- 
sive reduction of the direct and indirect cost of food. But it 
would be unkind to search out paradoxes in the report—too many 
leap to the eye. Perhaps, after all, this statement should not be 
taken too seriously. Perhaps it is of set intention that it goes the 
whole hog of special pleading. But if so, the farmers are making 
a mistake. They have too good a case to insist on caricaturing it. 


* * * 


Egypt’s Home Affairs 


King Farouk’s speech from the throne, made at the opening 
of this week’s new Parliamentary session, made no new points on 
foreign policy but foreshadowed some changes of importance at 
home. The part of it which dealt with home affairs may be 
regarded as the Saadist party’s bid for the support of the poorest 
class of the population that is politically awake—that is, the 
minor white-collar worker and the artisan. To him, the hand of 
the Saadist party is now stretched out in flat competition with 
that of the Wafd. As a step in this direction, the speech is a 
great advance upon its predecessor made at the inauguration of 
the new Parliament, which was confined to generalities about 
levelling out inequalities between rich and poor. It is also an 
advance upon the Arabian Nights gesture practised on the last 
Royal Birthday, when free railway tickets to Cairo were dropped 
from aeroplanes upon Upper Egyptian towns. The concrete pro- 
mises now made include the introduction of income-tax on a 
sliding scale and the raising of EPT to 50 per cent as part 
of a programme to finance economic developments planned with 
social welfare in mind. They also include a decision to distribute 
500,000 acres of land on advantageous terms to small cultivators 
—a plan which may help to offset discontent and unrest among 
the numerous and vocal class that has, in some cases, saved 
money, and, in all cases, lost its job now that lucrative employ- 
ment by the Allied forces is at an end. 

It is clear from the recent statements in London of the Saadist 
party Secretary-General, Riadh Bey, and of the elderly heir 10 
the throne, Prince Mohammed Aly, that the pasha class is at 
last taking seriously the fact that unless it pays attention to social 
welfare it will court its own downfall. How far the government 
will be able to carry out its projects depends on the length of its 
term of office. For that, the omens are at present favourabie. Its 
Statements on foreign policy have tallied sufficiently with the 
popular view to take the edge off the Wafd’s chief rallying cries. 
It has therefore lately been successful in parrying the anti-foreign 
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street demonstrations that might easily sway opinion against it. 
It was also remarkably successful in localising the anti-Jewish 
riots on the day of the Balfour Declaration. All seems set for 
a period of calm, provided that it can show evidence of progress 
towards Egypt’s three main desiderata. The first is evacuation 
of the British troops. Proof of progress was deduced from Lord 
Alanbrooke’s recent talks with Nokrashy Pasha. The second is 
the more complex problem of the future of the Sudan. “The 
Nile valley is one” is a catchy slogan. It is to be feared that 
only a handful of Egyptians take the modern view lately ex- 
pressed by Riadh Bey that the first point to be considered is the 
wishes of the Sudanese. Egypt’s third desideratum is that any 
decision taken by Great Britain with regard to the sterling 
balances (of which Egypt’s share—{£325 million—is but a per- 
centage) shall be taken in collaboration with the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. 

Provided that these three’ points are met, or at least lengthily 
considered, Nokrashy sees the prospect of a breathing space in 
which to carry out some internal changes. Tranquillity inside 
Egypt is a British interest, and, if for no other reason, is worth 
the largest contribution which can be offered by Whitehall. 


* x x 


Chinese Stalemate ? 


The Chinese civil war appears to be moving to deadlock. 
In China proper, with the exception of Shensi and its fringes, 
the Chinese Government is largely in control. On the other hand, 
it has been foiled in its attempt to establish its authority in Man- 
churia. The Chinese Communists hold the mountain ranges 
which divide the, plain of Peiping from Manchuria, and the only 
alternatives to an advance by land—landings by sea or air—have 
so far been frustrated by the policy of China’s two allies, the 
United States and Russia. The United States military authorities 
have made it quite clear that they do not intend to become in- 
volved in the civil fighting. The rule has been laid down that 
their troops and ships can go only where there is a Japanese 
garrison to disarm. Where, as in the case of the harbour of 
Tsingtao, American forces do convoy Chinese troops into an area 
where Communists are established, they refrain from action and 
speedily withdraw. 

Landings by air require the preliminary permission of the 
Russians, and it is now reported that the Russian Government 
has reached agreement with Chungking on the landing of some 
airborne forces in Manchuria. It is not known what Chinese 
concession produced the agreement, but it is not likely to modify 
much the present distribution of force, with the Chinese Com- 
munists in control in Manchuria, which is the Russian zone, and 
the Chinese Government supreme elsewhere. And since this 
situation is not likely to be modified by force of arms, it is possible 
that the fighting will ultimately come first to stalemate and then 
to an end. 

x ® * 


UNESCO 


The United Nations Conference called to establish an educa- 
tional, scientific and cultural organisation is on the last lap of its 
labours. Its forty-three members have reached unanimous agree- 
ment on the principal articles of a constitution designed to further 
the five freedoms. When twenty ratifications to that constitution 
have been deposited, the new organisation will come into being 
de jure. A proposal by the United Kingdom delegation that its 
seat shall be in Paris has been carried with acclamation. 

The final document is a compromise between two drafts, one 
submitted by the Allied Ministers of Education, who, during the 
war, met in London under British chairmanship, the other by 
the French delegation. One of its satisfactory features is that it 
cuts out all the old hangover from the Institute of Intellectual 
Co-operation which coloured the French proposal. The old body 
was a meeting-place, not for Governments or for men with 
administrative powers and responsibilities in the field of learning, 
but for rare minds who enjoyed the intellectual treat that its 
meetings offered, but who produced few or no results of value 
to the common taxpayer. Its monographs on “ Goethe and Archi- 
tecture” and its “ Open Letters” between Einstein and Freud 
were productions more suited to an enterprising academic 
publisher than to an organisation working at public expense. 
I is to be hoped that the néw body will confine itself to jobs that 
only an international gathering sponsored by Governments can do. 

It must set itself some such limit, for the field that it is tackling 
is dangerously large. International co-operation between “ the 
man in the street and the child in the street ”—to quote Mr Attlee 
—can cover almost any medium of communication from a feature 
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film to a pen pal, and almost any topic from neutrons to 
philately. One hope for restriction of its work to fields that merit 
expenditure of public moneys is that its first task is to take “ im- 
mediate action on urgent needs of educational, scientific and cul- 
tural reconstruction in devastated countries.” Execution of this 
severely practical task should start it on the right lines. Whether 
1t can keep to them will probably depend more on the appoint- 
ment of a Director-General with a clear idea of what he wants 
than upon any other single factor. 


Shorter Notes 


A new category of European unfortunates has been officially 
recognised. In addition to Displaced Persons, there are now Dis- 
tressed Persons who, under certain circumstances, may join rela- 
tives in the United Kingdom. Permission will be limited to wives 
and children under 21 of a man in the United Kingdom ; hus- 
bands who are incapacitated, infirm or old; females under 21 
with their children, males under 18, who have no relatives to 
look after them abroad ; and mothers or grandmothers, and fathers 
or grandfathers, of a person in the United Kingdom, who are in 
need of filial care. The scheme will not cover persons who are 
offered asylum by friends, and a genuine offer or guarantee of 
maintenance by the relative in the United Kingdom must be made 
before permission to the Distressed Person to come here will be 
given. 

* 


For Christmas fare the nation is promised an extra pound of 
sugar, 4 ozs. of sweets, 6 ozs. of butter or margarine, and rod. 
worth of meat per person. Last winter, when Europe was not yet 
seriously starving and relief could still be only on the fringes, extra 
rations were barely justifiable. This Christmas they are wholly 
unjustifiable, as famine and epidemics threaten to engulf large 
populations. 

. 


The three Kent roughs of Chatham, Gillingham, and 
Rochester are reported to have agreed on volrntary amalgamation 
without any more difficulty than that of finding a name for the 
new borough—Medway is suggested, but Medchester, with its 
Trollopean flavour, might be nicer. This move is an encouraging 
augury for the merging of local authorities into larger units, which 
it is hoped the Boundary Commission will be able to induce. But 
too much should not be read into it, since the Medway boroughs 
have already shown themselves—by their plans to secure locai full 
employment—to be something of a special case. 


x 


Sir John Boyd Orr, who was recently appointed the first 
Director-General of the United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organisation, has affirmed his faith that this body can achieve a 
degree of practical co-operation in raising world living standards 
that will go a long way towards abolishing war. Signs of practical 
results which would substantiate this rather exaggerated aspiration 
are, however, slow in emerging from the Quebec Conference. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





The Full Employment Bill 


(From Our New York Correspondent) 


N recent months the halls of Congress and the “ Letters to the 

Editor” columns of the newspapers have resounded to some 
of the most acrid rough-and-tumble debate for many years. The 
subject of controversy is the Full Employment Bill, first outlined 
in December, 1944, by Senators Murray and Truman to the 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs. Then the recommendation 
was proffered as an economic substitute for war production, but 
ihe present discussion has been widened to cover all the issues 
of long-run economic policy which have been prominent for the 
past fourteen years. 

The Bill, passed by the Senate and now before the House, is a 
short document of ten pages. It states first the responsibility of 
the Federal Government, with the assistance of various economic 
interests, to assure sufficient employment opportunities for all 
Americans able to work and seeking work. To that end the 
Federal Government, in co-operation with industry, agriculture, 
labour, State and local governments and others, is made respon- 
sible for pursuing a consistent and carefully planned economic 
programme covering taxation, banking and credit, monopolistic 
practices, working conditions, foreign trade, etc. To the extent 
that full employment cannot otherwise be obtained, the Federal 
Government (consistent with its other obligations) is to provide 
Federal investment and exp: nditute, direct or indirect, in public 
works or in assistance to private interests sufficient to maintain 
{ull employment. 

Fo implement this responsibility the President shall transmit 
to Congress at the beginning of each regular session a National 
Production and Employment Budget setting forth at least for the 
ensuing fiscal year an estimate of employment opportunities 
needed for full employment, the production of goods and services 
resulting, and the investment and expenditure needed to purchase 
this output. The Presidential message is to contain a general 
programme for assuring continuing full employment, after esti- 
mating current and foreseeable trends in employment opportunities 
end in investment and expenditure. A joint congressional com- 
mittee would be established to make recommendations to 
Congress. 

The positive case for the Bill as stated by its sponsors, Senators 
Wagner and Murray, is that it is needed “in order to remain 
on good terms with the rest of the world and have contentment 
at home.” American obligations under the Charter of the United 
Nations Organisation are invoked. The Bill properly fixes respon- 
sibility for full employment in the Federal Government, since the 
profit motive is necessarily the guiding consideration in business 
decisions and no single group can by itself assure the expanding 
markets necessary to assure full employment. Senator Murray 
views the Bill as, above all, a measure to strengthen and preserve 
the free enterprise system, an ounce of prevention against the 
twin evils of post-wai inflation or deflation. 

Like Progressive Education, the Bill’s title is one of its greatest 
sources of strength ; no one wishes to be dubbed “ anti-progres- 
sive” and no one likes to oppose something called a “ full em- 
ployment ” Bill. The controversy, then, largely has to do with 
the means which, it is assumed, will be employed to achieve the 
end rather than with the end itself. 

The arguments are those of the planners versus free enterprise, 
of compensatory deficit spending against budget balancing, of 
over-savings theorists against those who snort at the idea that such 
tendencies are present, of the “consumptionist” versus “ pro- 
ductionist ” theorists, of those who believe planning, security, and 
democracy are compatible bedfellows, against thdse who believe 
that the first inevitably kicks the other two out of bed. In general, 
it is the former of each of these opposed pairs who defend the Bill. 

The critics of the Bill contend that it rests essentially on dis- 
trust of private enterprise, citing Senator Murray’s statement made 
in a recent letter to the New York Times that all depressions 
from 1870 to 1930 were caused by private enterprise “left to its 
own devices.” In spite of the space given to the pious intention 


to investigate all factors causing a lack of balance in the economy, 
they fear that the Bill’s implicit acceptance of the purchasing 
power theory of business fluctuations, and the ease and political 
possibilities of the deficit spending instrument, will make any effort 
in other directions largely perfunctory. One implication of the 
policy of “ compensatory spending ” is an emphasis on the creation 
of jobs rather than real productivity. Moreover, the critics point 
to the great possibility that spending may raise prices instead of 
creating employment, which would necessitate, as Sir William 
Beveridge has pointed out, wage and price controls and other 
onerous restrictions on individual freedom. Even if the methods 
indicated did not contain these dangerous by-products, the scheme 
is held to be technically unworkable. The size of the labour force, 
it is suggested, cannot accurately be foreseen, since it is relative 
to such imponderables as the attractiveness of work offered ; total 
investment and expenditure is not a simple figure, but an equation 
depending on wages, prices, and many other variables ; in the six 
pre-war years the average error in official Federal expenditure 
estimates alone was 23 per cent. If individuals and business act 
on Government predictions on the future state of business, this 
will in itself accentuate the conditions indicated. 

These and similar criticisms are generally met with a flat denial 
from ihe advocates of the Bill. Mr Smith, the Director of the 
Budget, holds that Government spending is itself a relatively con- 
servative instrument involving the least interference with private 
enterprise ; the alternative may be direct control of production, 
distribution and the consumer’s individual freedom of choice. 

Some amendments were made by the Senate, in answer to these 
objections. One, sponsored by Senators Taft and Radcliffe, specifies 
that any programme of Government spending in peacetime is to 
be accompanied by taxation to prevent any net increase in the 
national debt within a reasonable period. Another indicates that 
it is not national policy to export unemployment and contribute to 
economic warfare among nations. Still another specifies that the 
Federal Government will assure employment opportunities rather 
than guarantee jobs, to remove the implication that individual 
initiative and adaptation will no longer be required 

The backers of the Bill, with Mr Henry Wallace, say that its 
purpose is to provide “ sixty million jobs,” which is about ten or 
eleven million more than employment in any peacetime year. This 
slogan apparently fails to allow for any frictional unemployment. 
Most adherents of the Bill would allow 5 per cent or so unem- 
ployment for this cause; unlike Sir William Beveridge, they 
apparently do not want a state where the number of jobs always 
exceeds the labour force..It is estimated that average national 
income under such conditions would be $150-170 billion, about 
twice the 1929 level. 


American Notes 


The Administration Speaks Out 


The Administration has maintained an almost unbroken 
Official silence during the eight weeks of negotiations on the matter 
of loans to Britain. Although it was a policy with which it has 
been easy to grow impatient, perhaps there was wisdom in it, 
for in a sense it gives the Administration the last word. As Mr 
Wallace opened the campaign to convince the American public 
that loans to Britain and other countries are an economic neces- 
sity not just for the rehabilitation of those countrics, but for the 
continued prosperity of Americans, almost everyone of any cons¢- 
quence who has had a piece to speak against loans has by now 
spoken it. Day after day, a large portion of the Press 
has echoed the statements of opponents of loans and 
cditorialised tirelessly about the dangers of  subsidising 


socialism, about empire preference and the sterling bloc, with 
an almost total lack of comment on American tariffs. The latest 
and possibly the most respected of she opponents is Mr Baruch, 
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adviser to Presidents Wilson, Harding, Coolidge, Hoover and 
Roosevelt. In a letter to Mr Gore, Republican Representative from 
Tennessee, Mr Baruch contributed nothing new, for the essence 
of his worry was that aid to other countries must not be used to 
nationalise their industries against the United States and destroy 
the American private enterprise system. Mr Walter Lippman has 
sharply criticised the Baruch arguments for assuming that control 
of the political policies of foreign Governments would go hand 
in hand with the granting of credit. 

But it is too much to expect the average man to argue with 
Mr Baruch on questions of finance, and it is not surprising that 
the public, according to opinion polls, has decided—in so far as 
it has decided at all—that loans must be made on a straight 
business basis and that they must not be used to finance socialism. 
That the terms being offered by the US delegates have been 
conditioned by fear of rejection by a hostile Congress there is no 
doubt. Senator Taft has already warned Mr Truman that Congress 
had better be informed before negotiations are concluded, for 
“Congress might not approve—there is a lot of opposition.” As 
on many legislative matters, this Administration has been inclined 
to shape its demands around what it is assumed Congress will 
accept, rather than use the reverse tactics of pressing demands on 
Congress. 

Now at last the Administration is taking a public stand. Mr 
‘Wallace stated flatly that the only alternative to wise credit was 
diminishing trade, with the world divided for a trade war into 
dollar bloc, sterling bloc and Russian bloc. “ Dollars invested 
now in rehabilitation,” he caid, “will pay rich dividends in the 
form of markets, goods, contentment and peace.” 


x * * 


The US Delegate to UNO 


When the Senate, by a vote of 89 to 2, approved the United 
Nations Charter last July, the opposition made it abundantly clear 
that, though it was not considered political wisdom to cast a blunt 
vote against world organisation, they would concentrate their 
forces at a later date on legislative measures upon which the 
effectiveness of the Charter might depend. Controversy was 
expected to centre first on the exact powers of the US delegate 
to the Security Council, and at least one Senator, Mr Wheeler, 
threatened to fight any attempt to empower the delegate to vote 
the use of US forces without the approval of Congress. 

Thus the Bill recently sent to the floor of the Senate by a 
unanimous vote of the Foreign Relations Committee, if it does 
not reveal a remarkable change in temper at least clearly indicates 
that some of the reservations which were held in July have been 
dissipated by events of the last few months. The Bill grants to 
the official representative of the United States the rank of ambas- 
sador, which is, in fact, the only logical status, for the US delegate 
must then be judged not as an individual politician, but as an 
executant of Administration policy. Most important, the delegate 
is empowered by this legislation to make available to the Security 
Council the forces provided in the agreements. 

Although there will be some opposition in the Senate and in 
the House from Congressmen who still feel strongly that Congress 
should retain the right to sanction each individual use of US 
armed forces outside the territory of the United States, it is 
believed that the Bill will, in the end, have easy passage. The 
political correspondent of the New York Times, Mr Krock, 
believes the change is mainly due to the bi-partisan approach and 
foundations laid by Mr Hull and carried on by Mr Stettinius. 
This would be a pleasant belief to hold. It appears more likely, 
however, that the Congressmen have been listening to Generals 
Marshall, Patterson, Doolittle and Arnold. Perhaps they are con- 
vinced now that if, as these military men predict, the first few 
hours in the next war could be decisive, then perhaps those hours 
are worth the sacrifice of a principle which, in any case, stands 
on very unsteady foundations in the face of the atomic bomb. 


* * x 


Ships for Sale 


The Bland Ship Sales Bill, which provides for the disposal 
of Government-owned vessels, which comprise about 85 per cent 
of the US merchant fleet, has been passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It is not at all surprising that a Bill governing the sale 
of about half the world’s tonnage has been a source of heated 
controversy between subsidised and unsubsidised steamship 
Operators ; coastwise, inter-coastal and foreign operators ; rail- 
roads and other forms of transportation; and between all! of these 
and the US Maritime Commission. The Bill will continue to be 
fiercely debated in Senate Committee, although, it is to be hoped, 
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for a shorter period than its two years before the House Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Under the Bland Bill, the Maritime Commission would be the 
sole disposal agency for surplus war-built vessels ; US companies 
would have priority over foreign purchasers; price differentials 
would be established for subsidised and unsubsidised operators 
and for coastal and inter-coastal purchasers. A price formula for 
US buyers has been established which would fix prices at roughly 
half of wartime construction costs; ships would be offered to 
foreign buyers at something under foreign construction costs. 

America’s ocean-going fleet now totals about 60 million dead- 
weight tons. Total world tonnage is somewhere between 94 million 
and 96 million tons, compared with 74 million tons before the war. 
On the assumption that about 50 per cent of US foreign trade is 
to be carried in US merchant ships, official pronouncements 
on the maximum size of the US post-war merchant fleet cover 
a span of from 15 to 20 million tons, depending upon the degree 
of optimism regarding trade expansion. Estimates of surplus 
tonnage, which is put at 20 million tons, cannot even pre- 
tend to accuracy, for how much tonnage US shipowners will 
purchase, build or buy abroad, how much will be sold to foreign 
operators and how much will be scrapped—all await final Con- 
gressional decision on ship disposal. Another more or less un- 
predictable factor that must nevertheless be taken into account is 
the enormous amount of space that will be required during the 
next few years to fulfil the relief and rehabilitation needs of 
Europe and the Far East, It is recalled that Mr Ickes only recently 
gave lack of ships to carry coal as a rather surprising reason why 
shipments to Europe could not be increased. Also, much wil! 
depend upon the amount of credits granted to foreign countries 
and on the final status of the 1934 Congressional resolutions, 
which provided that all goods purchased by foreigners in the 
United States with the proceeds of loans from the US Govern- 
ment must be carried exclusively in American-flag vessels. 


* *x * 


A Surplus Disposal Headache 


The most perplexing industrial dilemma in America is 
probably presented by aluminium. Some of the ingredients are, 
briefly, a $700 million Government investment in plant, which 
is now surplus property; a court decision which declares the 
sole pre-war producer, the Aluminum Company of America, a 
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monopoly ; a ruling by the Attorney-General that ALCOA, the 
only company willing and able to buy Government plants, shall 
not be permitted to. Plant capacity in America is something over 
5 billion Ibs. a year, of which about 2 billion is derived from 
clay and the balance from bauxite, the domestic supply of which 
is largely controlled by ALCOA. At best, it is estimated that the 
immediate potential market could consume 2 billion Ibs. 

The Attorney-General, Mr Clark, in a recent report to Congress, 
made two proposals to stimulate competition: first, the “ breaking 
up” of ALCOA into several competitive units with capacity of 
about 300 million Ibs., against the present 878 million ; second, 
the disposal of the Government-owned plants, which produced 
§2 per cent of wartime output, to non-ALCOA interests. Guided 
by the Attorney-General’s instruction to create competition in the 
industry, Mr Symington, the Surplus Property Administrator, has 
produced a disposal plan which would give preference to com- 
panies offering competition to ALCOA, and would fix rentals and 
prices on earnings ability rather than on original cost. But a 
recent bid by the Reynolds Metal Co. for Government plants at 
a high rate of initial subsidy, would require Congressional 
sanction and Congress-has not yet been heard on subsidies for 
aluminium. 

It is difficult to see how the aluminium monopoly could be 
“broken up ” by the rather mechanical devices thus far suggested. 
True, the base of the industry would be broadened, but Mr Clark 
would probably still have cause to complain of intentionally 
limited capacity. It has been suggested that the production 
organisation be allowed to remain in the hands of those who can 
run it most efficiently and produce aluminium at lowest cost, but 
that an aluminium division of the Government be super-imposed 
upon the industry to scrutinise production and price structure ; 
to see that clay processes are developed and expanded, and to 
guarantee that the industry is ready for rapid expansion in the 
event of emergency. Part of the function of such a division would 
also be to study and develop new uses for the metal. In the 
meantime, it would appear that a statement of the Administration’s 
attitude towards subsidies is essential, as well as a clarification of 


what access the industry can expect to have to the bauxite reserves © 


outside the United States. 
+ * * 


What is an Un-American Activity ? 


It is perhaps fortunate that the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives set up “to Investigate 


Letters to 


The Bank Bill 


Sir,—On page 623 in your number of November 3rd you say 
that Clause 4 of the Bank of England Bill “ does not provide for 
any Treasury directions to the joint-stock banks except on the 
initiative . . . of the Bank of England.” In my opinion you are 
wrong. _ Clause 4 says quite clearly that “ the Treasury may from 
time to time give such directions to the Bank as, after consultation 
with the Governor of the Bank, they think necessary in the public 
interest.” It is quite obvious that the initiative will lie with the 
Treasury. Moreover, the Act only says that the Governor of the 
Bank must be consulted. If, therefore, there is a difference of 
opinion between the Governor and the Treasury, then the 
Governor is faced with only two alternatives, namely, either to 
obey or resign. In the long run the Governor of the Bank will 
become a mere puppet of the Treasury, and the Directors of even 
less importance. 

If the Bill is passed in its present form there is no need to have 
a Governor and a Board of Directors at all. The Bank could be 
equally well managed by a General Manager alone, taking his 
instructions direct from the Treasury. The salaries and fees of 
the Governor and the Directors in future will be an expensive and 
unjustified overhead. 

The advisory functions of the Governor are futile. For example, 
a recent Act, namely, the Hydro-Electric Development (Scotland) 
Act, 1943, set up two Committees with advisory functions whose 
duty it is to advise the Hydro-Electric Board, the Electricity Com- 
missioners and the Secretary of State for Scotland. On the first 
occasion on which their advice was adverse to the proposals of 
the Board, the recommendations of both Committees were ignored. 
The unwelcome recommendations of the Governor of the Bank 
of England will suffer the same fate. Eventually, no doubt, a safe 
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Un-American Activities” are not more widely publicised, since 
to do so might give general currency to the Committee’s rather 
peculiar definition of what is “ un-American ”—and therefore, by 
extension, of what is “ American.” And it would be as great a 
mistake to exaggerate the rdle of this Committee in the American 
political world as it would be for Americans to discount it and 
thus encourage it to grow in influence. 


Most Americans would have difficulty in explaining to a non- 
American what constitutes an un-American activity. Mr Rankin, 
a leading member of the Committee, blandly states that the Com- 
mittee’s “ primary object is to keep the flag flying over a free 
government, over a free America.” This in itself would be a harm- 
less enough aim, but almost any day’s testimony would tend to 
suggest that conservative white gentiles only would be allowed 
to inhabit “free America.” The Committee would apparently 
find means of disposing of the Communists, who are their 
primary obsession, and of minority groups that are distaste- 
ful to them—particularly the Jews, Negroes and Italians, against 
whom they direct the most astonishing accusations. Almost the 
best example of the character of the hearings conducted by this 
Committee is Mr Rankin’s definition of Fascism, which he calls 
a “Communist smear expression that they use toward white 
Gentile Americans who are not Communists and have no Com- 
munist inclinations.” It is apparent that the successor to the Dies 
Committee, which was criticised out of existence, is faithfully 
carrying on the tradition of its parent. 


The present targets of the Committee—all presumably part of 
a plot to overthrow free American institutions—are the leaders 
of the comparatively small Communist Party, and writers, jour- 
nalists, and radio commentators who have shown even a slight 
tendency toward liberalism. The Committee promise to tackle 
the “dangerous thinking” in Hollywood next. It might be pos- 
sible to laugh at their hackneyed questions about Moscow gold 
and world revolution and atheism if the history of another witch- 
hunt were not so recent. For it is surely not fitting that even a 
small section of the legislative body of a nation that feels capable 
of keeping the world peace as a “sacred trust” should subpecena 
radio scripts and demand from former war agencies confidential 
personnel dossiers compiled in the interests of war security. There 
is a growing move in Congress and among church, civic, profes- 
sional, educational and labour organisations to abolish the Com- 
mittee and what has become known as its campaign for “ thought 
control.” 


the Editor 


man will be found who can be relied upon always to tender the 
advice which the Treasury and the Politicians wish to receive. 
The Bank of England Bill is a gamble ; it can only work as long 
as there are men of good will at the helm. Such a gamble abroad 
has brought disaster; we have no right, in view of recent 
experiences, to gamble in such a way at home.—Yours faithfully, 
10 Southwick Place, London, W. 2. WILLIAM FOSTER. 


An Export Plan 


Sir,—I read your article on November 3rd with a curious 
mixture of feelings. Primarily with complete agreement as to the 
economic meaning of the neglect of export. Secondarily with 
considerable discomfort at the thought of what is actually happen- 
ing in my firm. The position is 2s follows: I am supplied with 
material and with large orders, easy to make, consuming un- 
necessarily expensive material, to be delivered immediately for 
the homes of England. Everything that can turn my energies to 
the production of consumable goods is done. A barbed wire 
entanglement diversified by hillocks in the shape of controls for 
materials, controls of shipping, controls of different countries dis- 
courage me from accepting the smal! orders which dribble through 
from countries which, I believe, are most anxious to have our 
goods. If I take them I guarantee for myself trouble, inconvenience 
and risk, and there is plenty of business for me if I do not bother 
with them. Moreover, the new Budget has not altered the funda- 
mental facts of taxation which cry aloud to a well-to-do man like 
myself to avoid all risks, since I cannot be paid adequately 
therefor. If this position multiplies unfortunately elsewhere, as is; 
I think, only too probable, the perils pointed out in your article 
loom ominous indeed.—Yours faithfully, MANUFACTURER 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Double Taxation Relief 


T is no easy task to work out the consequences of Part V 
| and the Seventh Schedule of the Finance Bill. Here, in ten 
pages of far from pellucid prose, the draftsmen have defined the 
principles on which relief from double taxation and Dominion 
income tax will be granted in future. The changes are far- 
reaching, and every investor interested in companies which have 
branches, subsidiaries, property or investments abroad may be 
affected, now or in the future. He should be prepared to undergo 
the stern discipline of translating the metaphysics of the Bill 
into words of practical meaning. In this extremely technical 
field even the expert is sometimes unable to speak with cer- 
tainty, and it would be rash to suppose that a simple explanation 
of the Bill could cover all the points. But let us make the attempt 
—with small thanks to the Chancellor of the Exchequer for his 
failure to provide an explanatory memorandum for the Bill. 

The key to the whole question of double taxation relief is to 
be found in-the ninth Budget resolution, passed on October 23rd, 
which has gone almost unnoticed since. The British Govern- 
ment is seeking reciprocal agreements with foreign countries in 
order to avoid double taxation (first by the foreign country, 
and later by the British Treasury) of the same income. For 
example, a British company which owns a subsidiary company 
in the United States has hitherto received dividends from the 
subsidiary after the latter has paid United States taxation, and 
the balance brought into the parent company’s books has there- 
upon attracted UK tax at the full rate. To avoid taxing the same 
income twice, relief will be granted from British income tax 
on income already taxed by a foreign Government if an agree- 
ment for the avoidance of double taxation has been concluded 
with the Government concerned. Such agreements exist between 
the United Kingdom and the United States (subject to ratifica- 
tion) and also with France, while others are in negotiation with 
South Africa and Canada. 

But one system of double taxation relief has been in unilateral 
operation since 1920—namely, Dominion income tax relief. The 
Bill provides for its continuance, but with certain important 
changes of method which will affect preference shareholders 
and surtax payers adversely. Hitherto, Dominion income tax 
telief has reached the shareholder in the form of the deduction 
of tax from his dividend at less than the standard rate of UK 
income tax (the reduction being limited to half the British stan- 
dard rate). This will now be discontinued, and Dominion 
income tax relief will be treated instead in the same way as 
other forms of double taxation relief. A new principle kas been 
introduced to govern dividends paid by companies which enjoy 


double taxation relief: they will follow the sensible procedure 
of deducting tax at the full British rate from all dividends, while 
rebates of tax for Dominion relief will be discontinued two 
months after the passing of the Finance Act. This change sounds 
formal, and in an accounting sense it is, because it expresses 
the same basic facts in a different way. But in doing so it detaches 
a bonus from preference shareholders and surtax payers which 
was never intended under the 1920 Act. 


* 


At this point, some examples are clearly desirable to explain 
the future form of Dominion income tax relief. The illustrations 
at the foot of this page show how net dividends have been 
computed in the past and how they will be changed under 
the new rules. 

The first table shows two important things: first, the preference 
dividend does not attract the full rate of tax, and consequently 
involves a higher net payment of £1,750 instead of £1,250, 
while the ordinary capital receives net £3,250 instead of 
£3,750, as it should if all distributions were taxed at the stan- 
dard rate. The important point is to keep the eye firmly fixed 
on the net amount to be distributed ; the ordinary dividend 
equals 9.284 per cent, subject to deduction of tax at 6s. in the 
£, and this rate is the one employed for surtax computations. 
Yet the net amount of ordinary dividend actually paid is equiva- 
lent to 13 per cent subject to tax at ros. and, further, if full tax 
is deducted from the preference dividend (as it will be in future) 
the gross rate of ordinary dividend could be increased to 15 per 
cent, subject to tax at ros. in the f. 

It will be clear from the second table that the new principle 
of deducting tax at full rate causes a transfer of net dividend 
from preference shares to ordinary shares. The great advantages 
to the surtax payer that have hitherto lain in holding DITR 
preference shares will now disappear ; meanwhile, the gross 
rate of ordinary dividend is now stated at its full figure—which 
must now be used for surtax computations instead of a notionally 
reduced rate subject to tax at a correspondingly reduced net 
rate. Such are the major changes affecting preference share- 
holders and surtax-payers which follow from the assimilation of 
Dominion income tax relief into the new double taxation relief 
rules. In cases where no preference capital exists, the ordinary 
shareholder is no better and no worse off ; his gross rate of 
dividend will presumably go up, but his net receipt will be 
unchanged. His benefit—and in some cases it may be material— 





DoMINION INCOME TAX RELIEF 
(Old method) 


Capital: £50,000 5 per cent preference . 


£50,000 ordinary. 
Gross profits : £ 
£10,000 Dominion tax..........ccsseceeeeeees 2,000 (4s. in the £) 
UE. tax. ....-scenecis-cvescecrepsncecees 3,000 (6s. in the £) 
NE GORE aco cscedoocaciergescoesenee 5,000 
Net amount distributable ....... 5,000 
5°% Preference dividend (gross)...........+++« £2,500 
Less UK tax at 6s. in the £ ........eeeeeee 750 


—  1,750=7% gross 


9 284% Ordinary dividend ...........-+++++++ £4,642 
Less UK tax at 6s. in the £...........sc0000 1,592 
— 3,250=13% gross 


5,000 


Total net dividends.............. 7 


DouBLE TAXATION RELIEF 
(New method. Sec. 50, Finance Bill) 
Capital: £50,000 5 per cent. preference. 
£50,000 ordinary. 
Gross profits : 
£10,000 


£ 
ne Ne et bk PSOE 2,000 (4s. in the 4) * 


CTE 0 eda 3,000 (6s. in the /) 

TE UNE cinniietntinniintenses 5,000 

Net amount distributabie ....... ,000 

5% Preference dividend (gross) .............++ 2,500 
BGS TIONG CBB yo oes ccvcngescetccsivanaces £500 
Niet CEB ea hes 750 

—— 1,250 

Net preference dividend.......... 1,250 

15% Ordinary dividend (gross)...............+ 7,500 
AO PIII FE 0 0 own ences shoe xs cp ennne £1,500 
MET WU a,c con ccgunedcnis e4cecectuecssaes 2,250 

—— 3,7 
Net ordinary dividend ............ 3,750 
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| ame 


arises from the withdrawal of an artificial bonus to preference 
shareholders. 

Clearly, it will be important to work out the full implications 
of these changes during the next month or two ; the changes 
themselves are not unexpected, but they have not yet been fully 
considered. And an even larger uncharted area will unfold as 
double taxation agreements are reached with foreign countries. 
Taking the same conventional figures as in the preceding ex- 
amples, the old method and the new give these results : — 


DovuBLe TAXATION WernovuT RELIEF 


Gross income: f 
£10,000 ee NE i. 655 eos cdigiid be nc cndidakbocbicecdadcnss 2,000 
U.K. tax on net balance (i.e., £8,000 at 10s. 
BD SIO ok bs bineosthacdenysspsnieebeocnglte sepaie-agevecstess 4,000 
WOR OE Sie einen dbctscdttvbe vtesipessesee 6,000 
Net amount distributable ................ 4,000 
£ 
ee I TINGE gong on axoce cern gn oha5eeads cen seer 2,500 
Bae) TET. CREE vce vccccconcsdtebcect babectcds, cbeskbieececees 1,250 
——— 1,250 
Ordinary dividend (11% gross) ......09.......sescsescsesccees 5,500 
ie TE GU ri cc cs caw nk cebu A rhea vans Saas esp h oeancbases 2,750 
—— 2,750 
Ratal cart Givtdhoae.. 5osiericiie ciseicnscaepdovves 4,000 


The new method is entirely symmetrical with the revised 
system for DITR: 


DouBLe TAXATION RELIEF 


Gross f 
income ¢ Wreiietins Giteteaets ash. scone ok woh ons hen dckidivevesd 2,000 
£10,000 DRS UAN3S.. 60S. eddie. hike 3,000 

en NE 5.009 

Net amount distributable ... 5,000 

f 

Preierence dividend (gross) ........2.......s0.saseeeseeesceoees 2,500 
Tai I a i a eh gn ten chines 5600 
I a de ee = aie upi kena 750 

—— 1,250 
Ordinary dividend (15°, gross) ................cceeeeeseeee ene 7,500 
1065 Aree GOK ocak n ons bok gens dak coadsdcks WRQEbe eos < 1,500 
Rates WRG kos wcicy 541 ee Riccacaevenas > cia eke oes 2,250 

— 3,750 

Teeal mot Wividetids. 20704). .2085. LIS. 5,000 


These examples are only roughly illustrative of the new double 
taxation relief system. There are two important points involved : 
first, the maximum benefit from double taxation relief will be 
felt by the equity holder in a highly geared capital structure. 
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Secondly, nothing enures to the preference shareholder ; the 
whole advantage belongs to the ordinary capital. 

The search for beneficiaries should be governed by thes 
principles. Of course, the transmission of the benefits to the 
shareholders must rest on a decision of the directors in each 
case. Profits will show a net increase, and the amount of cash 
actually paid in ordinary dividends will also show a net increase 
—if the directors decide to distribute net profits up to the hilt 
But there is, of course, no guarantee that they will do so in eve 
case. Subject to this practical proviso, the greatest scope for 
increased ordinary dividends will be shown by companies which 
derive a substantial part of their income from countries with 
which the United Kingdom has entered into double taxation 
agreements or from Dominions for which relief (in the absence 
of any reciprocal agreement) is unilaterally granted by the 
Exchequer. In general terms, companies with American interests 
will benefit appreciably as from last April—they include several 
insurance companies, investment trusts, and industrial under- 
takings. And the increase in ordinary earnings will be propor- 
tionately greater to the extent that the gearing of the equity 
capital is magnified by substantial preference dividend require- 
ments. There are, of course, comparatively few insurance prefer- 
ence shares, so that the increase in insurance net profits from 
American business will not be magnified by gearing. But this 
is not true of the investment trusts ; these combine gearing with 
mixed asset portfolios, which will obviously benefit increasingly 
from double taxation relief as the agreements with foreign coun- 
tries are extended. Similarly, large industrial concerns with 
world trading connections (such as Lever Brothers and Unilever 
and Imperial Chemical Industries) will be major beneficiaries. 

So much for the principles on which discrimination should 
be exercised among the potential beneficiaries from double taxa- 


_ tion relief. The current prices of many of the preference shares 


(whose dividends have been paid hitherto with allowance for 
Dominion income tax relief) suggest that the Stock Exchange 
has not fully calculated the effect that the new principles in the 
Finance Bill will have on those holders who bought the shares 
as a surtax hedge. A considerable readjustment of yields to a 
normal preference share basis will be necessary in this hitherto 
privileged group. As for the ordinary share beneficiaries, in- 
vestors would do well to remember that the Finance Bill is of 
historical rather than immediate importance ; a good deal of 
highly complex work will be needed before companies are able 
finally to assess the full benefit of double taxation relief. An 
important start has been made, however, towards relieving a 
grievance which falls particularly heavily on a nation which has 
built its prosperity on the basis of foreign trade and capital 
investment overseas. It cannot fail to benefit the ordinary share 
investor in the course of time. 


The Supply of Meat 


URING the war, supplies of meat in most parts of the 

world—even in Europe—have been reasonably well main- 
tained. It is not until now, the first post-war winter, that the 
threatened shortage is likely to become really serious—the more 
so because for European countries on the edge of starvation 
supplies of meat are doubly important as a primary source of 
protein, building resistance to disease and exhaustion. Nor is 
this a problem which can quickly be solved. Just as the effect 
of lower supplies of feeding-stuffs, leading first to reductions in 
fiocks and herds, and in the long run to smaller supplies of meat, 
has taken five years to make itself acutely felt, so supplies of 
meat cannot be built up again until animal feed becomes more 
plentiful. Indeed, there is great danger that concerted action to 
restore the numbers of livestock in Europe (where it is most 
needed) will be so long delayed that the shortage next year may 
be even worse than it is now. 

Unfortunately this situation was unexpected and unprepared 
for, even as late as the beginning of 1945. The estimated num- 
bers of livestock and the estimated volume of meat output in 
the wholé world were believed to be sufficient to maintain war- 
time rations in most of the European countries. At that time, 


Canada had already abolished meat rationing and the United 
States expected to do so as soon as the war ended. Taking 
the western hemisphere and meat-exporting countries in the 
Pacific by themselves, these steps were understandable. By the 
beginning of 1945 the number of cattle in the United States. 
Canada and Mexico had increased since 1939 by 17 per cent. 
South America, Australia and New Zealand had registered 
slight increase in the same period. Altogether the number of 
cattle in North America and Europe (excluding the USSR) 
together stood at about 2084 million—about the same level as 
in 1939. Although the number of sheep over the whole world 
had dropped by an estimated 10 per cent, this was balanced 
to some extent by large increases in the numbers of pigs. In 
North America, pigs had increased by 41 per cent between 1939 
and January, 1945. In Argentina, Australia and New Zealand 
the increase was 18 per cent. Offset against this the fall in the 
number of pigs in Europe was only 25 per cent. 

__ But two important factors have destroyed the comfortable 
illusion of security and relative plenty. The first was the drastic 
slaughter of Russian livestock, the extent of which has not, 
until now, been fully appreciated. There, half of the entre 
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stocks of both cattle and pigs have been lost, bringing numbers 
down to a level unknown since 1932, when compulsory collec- 
tivisation had such serious effects on livestock. 

The second factor was the wholesale destruction of livestock 
on all fronts, in the final battles in Europe. As the Germans 
made their repeated retreats, great numbers of cattle were 
destroyed. Since the end of the fighting, indiscriminate requisi- 
tioning—particularly in the East—to make restitution for losses, 
has drastically reduced the animal population of Europe. It is 
known that Greece has lost 50 per cent of its cattle, 10 per 
cent of pigs and § per cent of sheep. Losses in Jugoslavia are 
even worse, amounting to §0 per cent of all livestock. Rumanian 
losses ranged from 13 per cent of cattle to 56 per cent of pigs. 
Numbers have been even further reduced by requisitioning. In 
Poland and Hungary, only one-third of the pre-war number of 
cattle and one-quarter the number of pigs remain, while in 
Austria livestock is also down to a third. In Germany, as in 
Italy and Czechoslovakia, losses vary very much in the different 
zones of occupation. In Eastern Germany as little as 10 per 
cent of livestock is left, though in the west it ranges from 30 to 
§o per cent. France, Belgium and Holland show an almost 
uniform reduction in the number of pigs, from 50 to 75 per 
cent of pre-war stocks, while cattle and sheep have been more 
drastically reduced by about 35, 15 and 30 per cent respectively. 
The one exceptional country in liberated Europe is Denmark 
where, in July, 1945, although only half the pre-war numbers 
of pigs remain (for lack of food), the number of cattle has 
actually increased since 1939. But then not only did Denmark 
receive more favourable treatment from Germany, but the fight- 
ing there was also much less severe. 

In addition to the losses of the Soviet Union and of practi- 
cally all European countries, it must also be remembered that 
the Australian drought destroyed 10 million sheep between 
June, 1944, and June, 1945, and the final loss may yet amount 
to 1§ million. The drought in Argentina has also brought about 
a serious drop in herds of cattle. Added to this, it must be 
borne in mind that even in Britain stocks of meat-bearing 
animals have been drastically cut during the war to provide 
land for cereals. Between 1939 and 1945 (although cattle have 
been increased for milk), pig numbers have dropped from 
4,394,000 to 2,107,000 and sheep from 26,888,000 to 20,059,000. 
Nor is the toll of European livestock ended. Shortage of feeding 
stuffs in Europe—sharpened by the need to use barley and 
potatoes to feed humans instead of pigs—will make it necessary 
to kill even more livestock in the near future and thus put off 
the time of ultimate recovery. Furthermore—quite naturally— 
the remaining livestock of Europe carry much less meat than 
normal and slaughter weights are everywhere low. 

Had it not been for these serious losses, world supplies of 
meat for 1945-46 might have been nearly enough to provide at 
least a bare ration for Europe. In May, 1945, it was estimated 
that only another 1,300,000 tons were needed to provide the 
minimum requirements of meat in a 2,000-calory diet for 
continental countries. This calculation was based on the assump- 
tion that Allied countries would consume the same amounts 
of meat as in 1943-44, which, if Canada, the United States 
and Great Britain are taken together, was not much less than 
the yearly average of 1935-9. 


MEAT CONSUMPTION. 
Kilogrammes Per Head (Edible Weight). 


1935-39. 1943-44. 
United Kingdom oe des ison G8 39.9 
U.S.A. ... i sen te seats, Soll 54-3 
Canada... a a a §0.1 


Food habits, of course, vary considerably from country to 
country. The peak year of meat consumption nearly everywhere 
was 1929:— 

Kilogrammes Per Head, 1929. 


France... .. 398 Italy... 1 ae 
Belgium ... . 636.3 Australia .. §=—$9S 
Denmark .. 48.7 New Zealand ... 130.9 
Germany .. §0.0 | Argentina 142.0 
Czechoslovakia ... 33.7. | 


Although in most of these countries people ate less meat in 
the 1930s, there was little change in the relative positions of 
small and large meat-consuming countries. 


The largest meat importer before and during the war was 
the United Kingdom. Imports actually increased from 1,500,000 
tons in 1938 te 1,800,000 tons in 1944. Last year the United 
Kingdom took 82 per cent of the entire meat exports of 
Argentina and will continue (by agreement) to purchase the 
same proportion for the next four years, although 10 per cent 
will be diverted to France where 75,000 tons at least will be 
needed in this last half of 1945. So long as shipping space is 
limited, Britain will need to import meat rather than feeding 
stuffs, and dependence on overseas sources will also be high so 
long as the British livestock herds are below normal. In other 
words, the British demand for imported meat will be high for 
some time to come. 

In the United States, meat production was as follows: — 


1935-9 7,260,000 tons (annual average) 
1944 I¥,I10,000 tons (record output) 
1945 10,020,000 tons (estimated output) 


In 1945, 2,700,000 tons were set aside for the army and for 
exports. Less will be needed for the armed forces in 1946, 
but by then production will certainly be no greater, and civilian 
demand may rise proportionately. After exports have been 
deducted, some 70.3 kilogrammes per head of carcase 
weight will be available for domestic consumption giving roughly 
58 kilogrammes of edible weight per head for 1946. If ration- 
ing could be maintained at present levels—it has already been 
prolonged to the end of November and Government requisi- 
tioning of meat re-introduced—a few extra hundred thousand 
tons could be made available for export. Only by smaller rations 
could more meat be exported. Higher output of meat was 
partly achieved earlier in the war by depleting stocks of cereals 
used for feeding stuffs. The demands on cereals have not fallen 
and an increase in production 1s unlikely. Exports of pork, 
for instance, will probably fall by 200,000 tons this year from 
the high level of 767,000 tons reached in 1944. 


* 


The peak of meat production has also passed in Canada. 
Output of inspected meat in 1945 is expected to be 11 per cent 
lower than in 1944. Exports to the United Kingdom alone will 
take 20 per cent of Canada’s total production. In New Zealand, 
however, 10 per cent more meat was produced in 1944-45 than 
in the previous year and larger exports will be possible, though 
this gain may well be offset by the effects of the drought on 
Australian production. 

Exports of meat from Argentina are also falling from the 
record levels of 1944. In the first eight months of this year only 
63 per cent of meat was exported compared with the same 
period of 1944. Total exports in 1944 amounted to 786,000 tons 
as against 658,000 tons the year before and an annual average 
of 649,000 tons between 1937 and 1939. The boost in exports 
was only achieved by reductions in stocks and by making cuts 
in home consumption, which is, however, still large by European 
standards. Output this year is bound to be low, partly because 
of the summer drought and partly because of a three-months’ 
strike in the meat-packing industry from April to June this year. 

In Europe only Denmark and Eire may be in a position to 
export meat. But Danish exports of bacon, amounting to 
178,600 tons in 1938 nearly all of which was taken by Britain, 
are not likely to be large so long as feeding-stuffs are so short. 

Against these possible export surpluses must be set the drastic 
losses of current production on the continent. In Central Europe 
—Germany, Austria and Czechoslovakia—this year’s output 
of meat will probably be lower by 2 to 2} million tons than in 
1937-38. Again, France, which used to be almost self-sufficient 
in meat, has become a sizable importer. The Balkan countries, 
Italy and all other western countries except Denmark have 
desperate need of meat to maintain a minimum standard of 
nutrition. Polish and Russian needs are even greater. Really 
effective relief can only be given by a cut in the rations of the 
exporting countries. That is the only short-term solution. But 
an even greater effort is needed if European stocks of animals 
are to be built up again. This cannot begin too soon. Losses, 
after the last war took fully eight years to replace. This time. 
the task is even greater and even more urgent. 
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Business Notes 


EPT Refund Conditions 


Part IV of the Finance Bill defines the conditions under 
which EPT refunds will be made in respect of 20 per cent (subject 
to income tax) of the 100 per cent rate of EPT which has been 
operative from April, 1940, and terminates on December 31st 
next. Two undertakings are required by the Inland Revenue 
before refunds are made: first, that the net amount of the refund 
will be used “in developing or re-equipping the trade or busi- 
ness and, until so used, will . . . remain available for use when 
required ”; secondly, that no part of the net amount shall be 
“directly or indirectly distributed by way of dividend or cash 
bonus ” or capitalised in bonus shares. 

The intentions of the two undertakings are clear enough, 
and they were forcefully expressed by Mr Dalton in his Budget 
speech. But while they are both reasonable and necessary, the 
two clauses in which they are defined do not appear to cover 
every contingency. For example, why should a short-life mine, 
which during the war has been extracting at an excessive rate, 
be compelled to re-invest its net refund in a property which has 
become less economic as a result of the war? And what does 
“ developing the business” mean? Does it compel a merchant 
to increase his stocks—possibly beyond an economic level—at 
a time when prices may be at the peak, with a serious loss of 
capital when they fall later? A newspaper “ free-gift” campaign 
might be “ developing the business,” but it would hardly con- 
form to Mr Dalton’s ideas of the proper use of refunds. 


a 


The sanction enforcing the two undertakings is the power of 
the Crown to recover net refunds if they are not observed. A 
Treasury panel will be appointed to act as watchdog over the 
use of refunds already made, and to decide the amount of refunds 
in complicated cases (including those arising from changes of 
ownership). Until the panel has begun its work, industry will 
necessarily be in the dark about the full import of the two 
undertakings. Some awkward difficulties, however, appear likely 
to arise from the second, involving in particular the word “ in- 
directly.” Every element in a company’s financial position may have 
an indirect bearing on dividend policy. If a company segregates 
its EPT refund in a special reserve account, this credit will not 
be available for revenue or dividend purposes. But it may release 
gther reserves no longer required. Are these available “ in- 
directly ” for dividends? And what assumptions about deprecia- 
tion and replacements of capital will the panel make? 

The danger of an official witch-hunt to which reference was 
made in The Economist a fortnight ago seems by no means 
removed by Part IV of the Finance Bill as it stands at present. 
And directors, being sensible of their joint and several liability 
with the company for any misapplication of EPT refunds which 
may be disc@vered by the Treasury Panel and confirmed by the 
Referee, will obviously be reluctant to increase dividends if the 
slightest element of doubt exists. Thus, Mr Dalton may achieve 
a real measure of dividend stabilisation, not through direct control 
or “moral limitation,” but wholly as a side-issue from EPT 
refunds. “4 3 is 


Leap in Bank Advances 


The October statement of the clearing banks proves to be 
even more noteworthy than had been expected. September, 
with an increase in net deposits of no more than [19.7 
million, marked the end of the phase of most rapid credit crea- 
tion ever known in Britain, and it was evident that in October 
the continuing Thanksgiving drive would keep any further 
expansion within moderate limits. But few would have cared 
to predict, a month ago, that there would be an actual contrac- 
tion. As it is, net deposits show their first non-seasonal decline, 
with one insignificant exception, since the autumn of 1938. 
In each year since then, declines have been confined to the 
“revenue” months of the first quarter. Now there is the quite 
substantial contraction of £40.6 million (reducing the net figure 
to £4,725.9 million), in contrast with an increase of £83 million 
in October, 1944, and an average rise of roughly the same amount 
in the five months to August last. 


This movement is not solely a reflection of the Thanksgiving 
campaign. To a limited extent it results from the contraction 


of the Exchequer deficit, the decline in which, compare; 
with 1944, was in October the largest since VE-day. Bur , 
third factor, the effect of the cut in deposit allowances and the 
possibility of still cheaper money, has also been at work. This 
particular influence, which is believed to have led to consider. 
able withdrawals of deposits for the purpose of investment jn 
gilt-edged securities—especially the tap Savings Threes—is likely 
to be more apparent in the November statement. The reduction 
in short money rates, it will be recalled, was not announced 
until October 19th, and the Budget speech, with its emphasis on 
cheaper money, came four days later, by which time the making- 
up was well under way. 

More significant, from some points of view, than the fall in 
deposits is the unexpectedly large increase in advances. These 
have risen by £26.7 million to £790 million, and are now £6 
miilion above the low point reached in November, 1943. This 
expansion is much larger than any that took place during the war, 
except for September, 1939, when emergency demands (plus, 
however, some purely technical changes) produced a roughly 
comparable movement. To find a still larger increase, it is neces- 
sary to go back to the commodity boom of the spring of 1937. 
If this expansion was wholly attributable to industrial demands, it 
might well be said ‘that reconversion had started with a bang. 
Reconversion has certainly been an important factor. Many in- 
dustrialists have been busily arranging overdraft limits for months 
past, and in recent weeks these facilities have been substantially 
drawn upon. But this industrial borrowing is not a measure of the 
extent to which industry has switched to peacetime work. The 
mere cessation of Government progress payments as war contracts 
end; the taking over of stocks formerly held on Government 
account; and the idle period for retooling, are sufficient 
explain a large recourse to bank facilities. Moreover, not all of the 
month’s increase can be attributed to reconversion needs. It seems 
probable that the cheaper money factor has had its effect upon 
advances as well as upon deposits, It would be surprising if some 
of the recent switches in gilt-edged securities have not involved 
bank finance, at least indirectly. Meanwhile, the banks themselves 
have taken up rather more gilt-edged securities than their Thanks- 
giving obligations would have necessitated. Since August, their 
portfolios have expanded by over £50 million, the largest in- 
crease within two months for nearly four years. 


* * «x 
National Investment Board 


Inspired forecasts of the shape of the National Investment 

Board have lately been put out through the political correspon- 
dents. The speculations range from a full-time Board with 4 
number of part-time members to an Advisory Council merely 
advising the Treasury—with the odds in favour of the latter. In 
one breath, the Council is put up as a somewhat improved version 
of the Capital Issues Committee ; in the next, it is suggested 
that it will plan the allocation of capital resources between alter- 
native uses. 
_ It. must be suggested, in all seriousness, that this sort of 
inspired speculation does no good and may do great harm. For 
it clearly indicates that the Government does not know what tt 
wants. Some form of capital issues control will be necessary 
the immediate post-war period, merely to regulate the queue. 
But if the Government is intending to plan the entire range of 
new capital investment, it must begin with capital expenditure 
by existing companies from their own free funds. It must co?- 
tinue by a negative rationing policy while the demand for new 
investment remains high—favouring, presumably, the export and 
heavy industries, and discouraging the luxury trades, though 1 
practice these distinctions are sometimes most artificial. And tt 
will reach its apothesis in the positive encouragement of new 
investment when the normal demand falls off. 

The difficulty with the planning of investment is that, on the 
one hand, complete planning is technically so complex that 
it would almost certainly be restrictive through its sheet 
cumbrousness, while, on the other hand, control of some 
parts of the market only would certainly produce harmf 
distortions. The Government has already assumed 2 general 
responsibility for the total volume of investment, but 2s for the 
distribution of that volume among different users, there is 3 great 
deal to be said for allowing the price mechanism to functioP 
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jormally in the capital market as in other reasonably organised 
markets. The danger in this form of control is a spurious cheapness 
of capital for certain privileged borrowers who could not compete 
diectively for new capital in a free market. Considerations of 
employment and the social rigidity of the centres of heavy industry 
admit certain concessions from this austere principle. But if the 
concessions are to prevail in national investment policy, the result 
must be a permanent distortion of Britain’s industrial capital and a 
denial of new capital to new industries. 


* * * 


Iron and Steel Prices 


Rumour has had jt for some time that—in the absence of 
heavy subsidies—the price of steel would soon have to be increased 
by § to 10 per cent if the industry is to continue making both 
ends meet, with a margin of profit. An increase at this stage, when 
civilian production is expanding and exports must be speeded up, 
would naturally be disconcerting to some of the steel-consuming 
industries, especially as British prices are already about 20 per 
cent higher than American prices. 

It is often argued that steel is one of the few commodities that 
have not been raised in price since 1940—apart from minor 
adjustments, But this does not mean that prices are low by com- 
parison with 1939. The Board of Trade’s index of iron and steel 
prices is up by 473 per cent ; moreover, by reason of its com- 
position, that index appreciably understates the rise in average 
steel prices, perhaps by as much as Io per cent. Indeed, the overall 
increase since August, 1939, is nearer 60 than §0 per cent. 

It is also argued that present prices may drive part of the 
industry into the “red,” despite the substantial advances sanc- 
toned during the first year of war. This point is usually under- 
lined by reference to the fact that the prices of coal and coke— 
representing a quarter of total costs—have more than doubled 
snce August, 1939. True, a quarter is a substantial proportion, 
ind the cost of other ingredients of steel costs have also risen. 
But published information about the trend of costs since 1939 
is inadequate for the layman to say whether a rise in prices 
is justified or not. The wartime statistics recently issued by the 
British Iron and Steel Federation are an excellent quantitative 
record of the industry ; but they are not a record of steel econo- 
mics. If a rise in steel prices has become necessary, the facts 
should be disclosed, for it is vital that British manufacturing in- 
dustries should not be burdened by unnecessarily high material 
prices. It will also be necessary to speed up the technical 
rationalisation of the steel industry. 


x x x 


Cable and Wireless—Second Thoughts 


Some rather violent fluctuations have occurred in Cable and 
Wireless stocks during the past week. In general they have con- 
formed with the suggestion made in a leading article last week 
that the ordinary stock was likely to get the better of the bargain 
in any change of capital structure or liquidation. Thus, on Thurs- 
day last week, the ordinary stock jumped 7 points to 107, and 
then to 110 before reacting to 107}. On the other hand, the pre- 
ference stock has only improved from 112 to 114, but is still 
well below the natural level, assuming that its dividend rights 
are unchanged and that the Holding company is not liquidated. 
Unfortunately, neither of the assumptions can be guaranteed. 
They are “ unknowns” just as much as the basis for compensa- 
tion for the Operating company, and until they are given some 
kind of precision, both the ordinary and the preference stocks 
will be liable to spasmodic movements. 

Equity (it was said in another connection) varies with the 
length of the Chancellor’s foot. Cable and Wireless stockholders 
have no idea what basis of compensation Mr Dalton will con- 
sider equitable. It might be average past dividends, on the Bank 
of England model, but it is known that this is not generally to 
be used as a precedent. Or it may be standard revenue, which 
would be higher (4 per cent against 33 per cent). But should this 
be purchased in perpetuity by the state, or for only the un- 
expired 17 years of the Operating company’s franchise? And if 
the former, will it not be an awkward precedent for railway 
compensation? Further, may not the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
make quite effective play during the negotiations with the fact 
that Cable and Wireless ordinary before the nationalisation 
announcement stood at 97, and have only since risen above par? 

latter price in part reflects market estimates of break-up 
values ; those who support the directors’ view that the Holding 
company should not be liquidated will regard such estimates with 


57 
caution. In particular, the pre-nationalisation price of the Holding 
company’s ordinary stock is a rather doubtful prop for arguments 
that the Operating company was firmly established on a 4 per cent 
standard revenue basis. 


All the important questions, in short, are still completely open. 
Yet the advice which is offered in some quarters—that stock- 
holders should retain their holdings and ignore the market's 
attempts to measure their future—is somewhat defeatist. For 
although there are so many unknowns, there is also one quite 
reasonable presumption—that to change Cable and Wireless into 
an investment trust organisation controlling up to £50 million of 
investments would be unwelcome to many ordinary stockholders. 
To measure the resultant of these pressures would be impossible, 
even with more facts to work upon; but they clearly tend to 
favour the ordinary stockholders in the long run. . 


* * * 


Anglo-Norwegian Monetary Pact 


The terms of the Anglo-Norwegian Monetary Agreement— 
signed on November 8th—were released this week. The Agree- 
ment follows the now conventional pattern ; it is virtually identical 
with that concluded with Sweden last March. Like the other 
two Scandinavian pacts, the Agreement does not specify any 
limit to the) extent to which the Governments are prepared to 
hold each other’s currency. After the conclusion of the Swedish 
Agreement, it became known that a schedule of expected trade 
between the two countries had been drawn up while the financial 
negotiations were in progress. The indicated prospective surplus 
of Swedish exports was regarded by the Swedes as their maximum 
sterling commitment—a commitment, incidentally, which now 
seems likely to be exceeded. It is understood that there is no 
such supplementary arrangement or undertaking with the 
Norwegians. 

For the time being, in any case, it is not quite certain on 
which side the balance of current payments will fall. Norway 
urgently needs British manufactures, especially textiles and 
machinery, and also plans to rebuild its merchant navy in 
British yards. But until Britain’s export capacity revives, Norway’s 
ability to spend will be limited. In the immediate future, there- 
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‘ore, Norway's exports of primary products—notably the iron 
ore and timber of which Britain stands in need—may enable the 
country to pay its way. In the longer run, Norway will be abic 
.o lean upon its now substantial sterling balances, accumulated 
rom its earnings in the wartime shipping pool, compensation for 
lost vessels, and the savings of its merchant seamen. These 
resources are believed to total roughly £75 million. Suggesiions 
from Oslo that they are blocked under the agreement are quite 
unfounded, though it may well be that the course of trade in the 
carly future will not produce any significant reduction in these 
claims. The rate of exchange is fixed by the agreement at Kr. 20 
to the £. As is customary on the conclusion of a monetary agree- 
ment, the Board of Trade has removed Trading with the Enemy 
contrels by a repeal order in the usual form. 


* tk * 
Remittances to Hongkong 


By contrast with the currency confusion that still obtains in 
most of the liberated areas of the Far East, and especially in 
China, the progress thai is being made towards normality in 
Singapore and Hongkong is heartening. A further step has been 
taken this week with the resumption of facilities for exchange 
dealings with Hongkong. Before the war the Hongkong dollar, 
with a parity of 1s. 3d., was one of the few stable currencies of 
the East, and for that reason Hongkong notes circulated widely 
in China. The currency is now being re-established at its pre- 
war parity. Rates of 1s. 2iid.-1s. 34d. have been quoted in 
London this week, but in fact the question of determining the 
buying rate has not yet arisen. The moratorium imposed by the 
military authorities on payments oj all past debts is still operative, 
and is likely to remain so until the flow of goods into the colony 
have been increased. The banks, though operating for new busi- 
ness, have been permitted to make only small payments to 
Gepositors. In these circumstances, there can be no question 
ot normal remittances from Hongkong. 


The effective rate, therefore, is the banks’ selling rate to the 
public of 1s. 3%d., and the value of the resumption of business 
is that it enables commercial and financial interests to send funds 
to Hongkong to set their undertakings going again. The extreme 
range for inter-bank dealings will be 1s. 23id.-1s. 3s:d., the 
same as before the war. Restoration of more normal financial 
operations will be greatly aided—in Singapore as well as Hong- 
kong—when the expected relaxation of the Trading with the 
Enemy regulations takes effect. The relaxation announced this 
week—and noted briefly on page 730—will make no material 
difference, as, in the cases for which a general relaxation is now 
made, the banks had usually been able to secure specific relaxa- 
tion as a result of individual approaches to the authorities. 


* * * 


Repaying TDR’s 


Last week-end, for the third successive week, the autho- 
rities decided not to make any fresh issue of TDRs, thereby 
releasing a further £66 millions to the banks from the maturing 
issue. During the four weeks since the reduction im the rate 
to § per cent, only £35 million of TDRs have been issued and a 
net £219 million have been repaid—excluding pre-encashments, 
which have certainly not been large. This is by far the most 
marked contraction of the TDR issue since the system was 
started in 1940, and the money market is now wondering whether 
a major change in floating debt policy is in prospect. It is still 
too soon to draw firm conclusions. The immediate reason for the 
cessation of issues is the quite obvious one discussed in these 
columns a fortnight ago. It was only by omitting to take fresh 
money from the banks that the authorities could fill the void in 
the short loan fund caused by the banks’ present reluctance to 
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meet customers’ tap loan subscriptions by encashing TDRs betor 
maturity. If the normal mechanism had operated, the floodin, 
of funds into tap securities, especially the Savings Threes, would 
have produced a large decline in the outstanding volume of TDR; 
even if fresh issues had continued. So far, it is impossible to argue 
that anything more has happened than an accentuation of the 
funding of TDRs that is customary during the annual saving 
drives. . 

There is, however, a further factor. The increase in the we 
tender issue of Treasury bills, though twice as large as any forme; 
increase, has now been maintained for five weeks, compared with 
only four in each of the past two years. By the end of next week 
therefore, the outstanding tender issue will have risen by Lro0 
million, in contrast with a seasonal increase of £70 million in 194) 
(when the autumn variation was first siarted) and only £40 million 
in 1943 and 1944. This, moreover, has happened at a time when 
non-market applications for bills have been unusually small. Th: 
contraction of outside demand would alone have enabled th 
market in recent weeks to secure as large an addition to its bili 
turnover as in previous years it obtained through the seasonai 
increase in the tender offer. The purpose of the seasonal expan. 
sion is to provide the banking system with adequate maturities 
during the period of heavy revenue inflow which lies three months 
ahead, and it is hardly to be supposed that the revenue concen. 
tration will be substantially greater in 1946 than 1945. Yet during 
the past four weeks the supply of bills effectively available to th 
banking system has been increased by some £150 million—the 
bill market has taken up an average of £82 million weekly, com- 
pared with about £45 million in recent months, Is this the firs: 
stage of a major shift from TDRs to bills? Or was it a mer 
accident that the Chancellor’s attack on short money rates coin- 
cided with the seasonal manipulation of the bill issue? 


ekly 


x x * 


The Liverpool Cotton Exchange 


It seems that, after all, the fate of the Liverpool Cotton 
Exchange has not yet been sealed, or, perhaps, that Sir Stafford 
Cripps has decided to think again. Last week he informed a 
Geputation of raw cotton merchants and cotton-spinning employers 
that the Government had not yet reached any decision. This 
suggests that the future of commodity exchanges is now under 
consideration and that no snap decision is to be made in respect 
of one of them. 


Reports from Liverpool and Manchester reflect much anxiety 
among members of the cotton trade ; it was taken for granted that 
the Exchange would be opened automatically as soon as possible 
after the end of the war. The deputation waiting upon Sir Stafford 
Cripps emphasised the harmful effects of uncertainty. Fo 
example, the staff of firms concerned with the market now retut- 
ing from the Forces do not know whether their pre-war jobs wil 
still be available. Naturally, the deputation also stressed the valu: 
of the services rendered by the Market and pressed Sir Stafford 
that it should be reopened at the earliest possible date. 


Obviously a national decision can only be reached after maturt 
consideration of all the implications of a permanent changt- 
over from a free market régime to one of bulk purchase. Equally, 
2 final decision about the future of the commodity markets cal 
hardly be reached before the end of the negotiations with Wash 
ington, which will influence Britain’s economic policy. Neverthe 
less, the verdict should not be too long delayed. 


x x & 


Housing Supplies 7 


The Labour Party’s success at the elections was not ut 
influenced by its pledges to provide more and cheaper houses fot 
the public, which it promised to d> as a result of organising and 
planning the building and other industries involved on the ba¥ 
of continued wartime emergency. The recent appointment 
Mr L. Saunders as Director of Housing Supplies at the Ministry 
Supply and the announcement of his plan for-the mass producu® 
of standardised housing components and fitments indicate th! 
this aspect of the pledge, at any rate, is not being neglected. Th 
necessary powers under which the Government will operate > 
plan are contained in Clause 6 of the Supplies and Services Bi 
now before Parliament. 

The scheme is to place bulk orders for metal components and 
fitments, not only for temporary and permanent prefabr:cat 
houses, but for the traditional building programme as well. - 
Ministry of Supply will obtain global figures from the Minist 
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of Health of the requirements of the local authorities, on whom 
the main brunt of the house-building programme will fall. The 
Ministry of Works remains responsible for the building materials 
programme, and it is clear that the closest liaison between the 
Government departments concerned will need to be maintained 
if confusion is to be avoided. Part of the engineering work will 
be carried on in 19 or 20 Royal Ordnance Factories ; the Minister 
of Supply, Mr John Wilmot, admitted that these are being 
retained in production for strategic purposes. Where necessary, 
existing manufacturing capacity will be supplemented by utilising 
additional firms as sub-contractors. The method adopted is to 
place blanket orders with firms—to ensure that they can adjust 
ind expand their capacity with confidence—and also to fix prices. 
If necessary, the Government is prepared to run the risk of over- 
ordering rather than under-ordering. 


* 


Great reliance is placed on standardisation, and the aim is to 
achieve “utility without austerity” in design and to reduce the 
present extravagantly large variety of products to a reasonable 
number. Standardisation will be applied to every component 
that enters into the housing programme—baths, taps, gutters, 
pipes, window frames, cookers, cupboards and so on. Priority 
is now being given to the needs of local authorities, but there is 
no reason why eventually the same methods should not be applied 
to private building and to exports. At the moment, labour 
shortage, especially in the foundries, presents the chief bottleneck 
to any expansion, and it has been suggested that the working 
party technique might be applied to get over the immediate 
difficulties. 

The Ministry of Supply is also developing a project for a new 
standard pressed-steel two-storey house, which, it is claimed, 
may “ revolutionise ” building methods. So much has been heard, 
with so little result, about the various types of prefabricated 
house that the public will tend to be sceptical about new projects 
until the goods are produced. But the evidence of activity is 
welcome ; the fullest possible use will have to be made of the 
resources of the engineering industry in fulfilling the housing 
programme—without invoking too many laments from those who 
are wedded to the traditional methods in building. 


727 
United Steel Earnings 


In view of the elaborate system of inter-company transfers 
through the Central Fund the revenue of steel companies in war- 
tume has little relation to what their earning power should be 
when, if ever, each concern stands on its own feet. When trading 
profit is struck after deducting not only EPT but deferred repairs 
and depreciation, it is evident that nothing can be said with 
certainty as to earning power even under the war-time system. 
The accounts of the United Steel Companies suffer from both these 
disabilities, but the published figures had shown reasonable 
stability until a year ago, when earnings on the ordinary capital 
jumped from 8.5 per cent to 11.4 per cent. The accounts for the 
year to June 30th last, recently published and analysed on page 
730, show, however, a fairly sharp recession in trading profit and, 
although income tax provision is reduced the percentage earned 
on the ordinary capital is down to 7.6 per cent, the lowest for over 
a decade. Actually the fall is made good by the EPT cushion and 
a recovery of £200,000 is expected, but this does not alter the fact 
that earning power was reduced. 

While this recovery is mentioned in the profit and loss account, 
no mention is made of it in the directors’ report, but there is an 
oblique reference to the general effect of taxation in the statement 
of Sir Walter Benton Jones, chairman of the company, who says: 

The balance of trading profit, apart from the intricacies of assess- 

ing wartime taxation which, as I said last year, may affect annual 

balances as much as fluctuations in trading conditions, has not 
varied materially in the last three years. 

It is difficult to know what this means. The balances referred to 
appear to be struck after EPT in 1943 and 1944 and after an EPT 
recovery in 1945 but before any income tax. The general effect of 
EPT is to stabilise profits, and there is nothing in the accounts 
to suggest that the effect has been otherwise in the case of this 
group. It is to be noticed, however, that while the trading profit 
is down by some £235,000, the income tax provision has fallen by 
only £60,000, which suggests thar the provision for depreciation 
beyond that allowed for tax purposes may have been heavier in 
1944-45 than in the preceding year or that there was a relatively 
higher tax provision in 1944-45. In any case the shareholder is left 
in ignorance of the true position, even apart from the absence of 
any information as to EPT payments, the amount of which is now 
becoming a matter of immediate importance. 
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“Why I read The Yorkshire Post” 


“As a schoolmaster, I havea strict 
regard for accuracy, fair minded- 
ness and truth. So, I find, has 
© The Yorkshire Post.’ That’s one 
reason why I read it. There are 
others, of course. Such as its 
political views, whichever party 
one belongs to, oneself. Also the 
faculty it has for seeing the shape 
of forthcoming events with more- 
than-ordinary clearness. In fact, 
I think it is no exaggeration to say 


that *The Yorkshire Post’ has 
often been the first to mould 
public opinion on topics of 
national and international im- 
portance. 

*€In addition to education, I am 
interested in the country’s indus- 
tries, so many of which are con- 
centrated in Yorkshire and the 
North, and The Yorkshire Post’ 
gives me the fullest possible in- 
formation on company meetings.” 


The Borkshire Post 


Voice of the North 
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Reimbursements to Colliery Companies 


It has been found desirable to define in more specific terms 
the financial undertaking given by the Minister of Fuel and 
Power to the colliery owners early last September to repay them 
any capitél expenditure incurred in the operation and develop- 
ment of their mines after August 1st, 1945. After the General 
Election, when the nationalisation of the mines became certain, 
there was inevitably some anxiety about the effect of so dramatic 
a change in the political situation on the trend of coal production 
till the intentions of the new Government in relation to the in- 
dustry had been defined. Colliery companies, for example, were 
placed in a dilemma of uncertainty whether they should go ahead 
with or suspend schemes of expansion or re-equipment—including 
mechanisation—that they had in hand pending clarification of the 
position by the Government. In view of the serious coal short- 
age, the new Minister of Fuel and Power, Mr Shinwell, was 
anxious to avoid the intervention of any material or psychological 
factor likely to hinder production. He cleared the air with the 
assurance 

that any expenditure on capital projects or developments. as from 

August rst which, under existing arrangements, would be regarded 

as capital expenditure on the basis of Inland Revenue principles, 

would be reimbursed to undertakings to the extent of the cost 
expended. 

In the practical application of this formula, questions have 
arisen to which Mr Shinwell’s statement did not give satisfactory 
answers, and it has now been supplemented by a more explicit 
undertaking. Briefly, the promise of reimbursement is applicable 
(1) to capital expenditure on any part of a colliery’s ancillary 
assets which may be taken into public ownership in the course 
of nationalising the coal industry as well as the colliery assets 
covered by the ascertainment accounts ; and (2) to expenditure 
after August Ist, 1945, on schemes which were in progress on 
July 31st. It will be necessary, however, for colliery companies 
to obtain authority from the Ministry (through the Regional Con- 
trollers) for capital expenditure on schemes involving the pro- 
vision of new coal preparation plants and on any other schemes 
estimated to cost £50,000 or more. 


* ® w 


Prudential Contingency Funds 


At the outbreak of war, the Prudential Assurance Company 
set up in both the industrial and the ordinary branches a con- 
tingency fund to which transfers were to be made to cover certain 
eventualities. It was anticipated that these would materialise, 
and that the net balance of the fund at the end of the period 
would be modest. On that basis it seemed reasonable to treat 
the available balance as a contribution to the profits of the under- 








TRANSPORT 


during the transition period 


The task of putting London 
aeoueee Transport’s rolling stock and 
stations into peace-time order 
will proceed as quickly as the necessary materials and 
labour can be obtained. No fewer than 8,468 vehicles 
and fifty properties were damaged by enemy action. 
Much rolling stock needs replacement. Arrears of 
maintenance accumulated during 5} years of war must 
be brought up to date. 
All this will be put in hand and in the meantime London 
Transport is providing the best possible service within 
the limits of its resources. 
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taking. Effectively, this meant that they would be distribute ; 
agreed proportions between the policy holders, the “A” g._- 


: ; sh " 
holders and the outdoor staff, in the industrial branch, a net 
between the first two of these three classes in the ordinary branch a 

In the event, no drafts were ever made on the new comin fmm The 


gency funds out of the large transfers made to them from currey 
profits, so that an unexpected position has arisen in which the 
is a sum of £11 million to be distributed. All is Straightforwarj 
in the case of the ordinary branch, where both “ A” shareholder 
and policy have suffered from the transfer to the fund and yij 
benefit from the release of the £5 million involved. But in th 
case of the industrial branch there has for a long time existed , 
special contingency fund whose object is to protect the “A” 
shareholders and the outdoor staff from fluctuations in earning, 
but which confers no corresponding benefit on the policy. 
holders. 


The effect of this was that, in the measure that transfers from 
profits to the war-time fund reduced the amount available for the 
first two classes, the default was made good from the special 
fund, but without any corresponding benefit to the policy. 
holders. In these circumstances, the board now propose that the 
proportion of the industrial branch contingency fund proper 
belonging to the “A” shareholders and the outdoor staff shal 
be used solely to replenish the special contingency fund and the 
remainder used for the benefit of policy-holders. The effect of 
this will be to restore the position to what would have existed 
had no war-time fund been created in this branch. This appear 
to be an eminently reasonable procedure, and the board urg 
its acceptance upon the shareholders. Both “A” and “B” 
holders have to sanction this and other proposed changes in the 


Articles of Association, and it is particularly important that “A” Hi th; 
shareholders should give their consent, since not less than half ! 
the nominal amount of the issued “A” shares must be repre HM Jp 
sented at the meeting in person or by proxy. fat 
* * * . 

International Maritime Conference n 
The International Maritime Conference, which meets in a 
Copenhagen this week under the auspices of the Internationa 3 " 
Labour Organisation, will provide a practical test of the efficacy J # 
of the method of international industrial co-operation on a wi- 3" 
partite basis which is being adopted over a wide range of indus- . 


tries. It will be attended by the representatives of some twenty 
different Governments, shipping employers and seamen’s organi- 
sations. The conference itself is a purely technical one—its 
purpose is to prepare the ground for a full International Maritime 
Conference early next year—but its effects should be of great 
importance in laying down minimum standards and condition 
for the merchant navies of the post-war world. 


The agenda covers a wide range of subjects affecting seamet’ 
terms and conditions of employment—wages,. hours, leave, accom: 
modation, food and catering, manning, social insurance, recrull- 
ment and training. The International Transport Workers’ Feder 
tion and the international organisation of the merchant navy 
officers have drawn up their own “ Seafarers’ Charter”—a 
ambitious and comprehensive scheme—which they seek to have 
adopted as the minimum international standard for seamen. 
Whether or no the Charter, as it stands, is incorporated into 
International Convention, it certainly can provide the basis for 
a plan to bring the standards of the least satisfactory nations © 
something nearer the tevel of the best. 


The end of the war has brought new and complex problems © 
the world’s shipping industries, and not least to the British. It 
has been estimated that the British Merchant Navy has lost som¢ 
thing like 40,000 of its skilled and experienced personnel in wa 
casualties and that its tonnage has been reduced from 18 million 
gross tons before the war to about 14 million. The questions 
employment and recruitment are thus urgent ones. The British 
seamen have been pressing for a new Merchant Shipping Ac 
to replace the existing obsolete Acts, which would make pi 
vision for complements and conditions of service in accordant 
with modern requirements. The text of a Bill is already in pt 
paration, but owing to shortage of Parliamentary time there ® 
no opportunity of placing it on the Statute Book. The problems 
of seamen’s accommodation, diet, health and welfare, both 
board and on shore, are equally immediate. Much has been dost 
during the war to improve the working conditions and the welfare 
of British seamen. It is essential that these improvements $ 
be incorporated into a permanent post-war organisation, and he 
Government should turn its attention, in co-operation with i 
industry, to developing suitable schemes. Perhaps the “Ww 
party ” technique might with advantage be applied. 


of & 
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ributed jim Welfare in the Factory 
A” share The current issue of the Journal of the Amalgamated En- 
inch, anil cineering Union gives an interesting account of the results of a 
rY branch health and welfare enquiry carried out by the union last year. 
W Contin Aaa The investigation covered a total of 1.3 million workers in nearly 
™ Currey 1,000 different firms, varying in size from the small shop em- 
hich ther ploying 25-50 workers to the 10,000 undertaking. Full details 
htforwagmm of the survey are not yet available, and it is therefore difficult 
areholderfam to draw precise conclusions or to judge whether any account should 
| and will be taken for the inevitable “bias” of the union membership or 
jut in thi how much weight should be allowed for purely wartime circum- 
existed jam stances. But the preliminary report suggests that the full results 
the “A’MM will be of considerable value in proposing improvements in 
- €arnings im welfare arrangements. 
> policy. The chief complaint, it would seem, is of lack of proper wash- 
ing and cloakroom facilities. This is a serious defect in an 
sfers fromm industry such as engineering, and has a direct bearing on the 
dle for them development of industrial dermatitis. There is also evidence that 
le special sanitary arrangements in many factories are most primitive, 
€ policy.f™mand not at all in accordance with the provisions of the Factory 
e that them Acts. Ventilation and lighting are frequent sources of complaint, 
properly fmm especially in the smaller factories. Two points of especial interest 
Staff shal fm emerge from the survey ; one is that conditions in Government 
1 and thf factories are appreciably better than in the railway shops and 
effect of MM shipyards, and the second, that the least satisfactory welfare con- 
ve existed MMM ditions are found in factories where there is no joint safety com- 
S appears MMM mittee ; of the factories in which temperature, washing, sanitary, 
dard urge ME dust disposal and other conditions were unsatisfactory, 77 per 
and “B"H cent had no joint committee. This bears out the conclusions 
3¢s in the MM reached by the Chief Inspector of Factories in his recent reports, 
that “A” HM that joint committees can play a useful part in stimulating welfare. 
than hai The lesson to be drawn from this survey would appear plain. 
be repre: MB In spite of the very real progress made during the war, there are 
far too many antiquated factories without adequate welfare 
arrangements in the country. Industrial welfare has a very direct 
bearing On productivity, and to improve it is therefore in the 
national interest. There would also appear to be room for a closer 
meets in and more strict factory inspection. The Factory Inspectorate of 
national the Ministry of Labour has for too long been under-staffed, and 
e efficacy the suggestions put forward by the union not only that more 
on a tri- Je Aspectors should be taken on, but that they include more men 
of indus- HH 22d women with actual experience in the factories, deserves to 
e twenty be considered. The AEU’s example in conducting this welfare 
s organi- J Nquiry might with advantage be followed by other unions, such 
one—its J 2 in the cotton industry, where welfare conditions have been so 
Maritime fi 20toriously deficient. 
of great 
onditions * * * 
seamet’s ae LOUquet for Insurance 
>, ACCOM In moving the second reading of the Assurance Companies 
, rectuil- Bill on Monday, Sir Stafford Cripps paid handsome tribute to 
> Feder- the world-wide reputation of British insurance companies and 
ant navy HM underwriters at Lloyd’s. The purpose of the Bill was to under- 
ter”—an MM line the stability and security of the British market, for the 
. to have benetit of both domestic and overseas policyholders, and the 
seamen. Hi Government had no intention of interfering with the free trans- 
d into a2 HR action of insurance business by private enterprise, save to the 
basis fot MM limited extent to which insurance at home might be affected 
ations © T® by the existing proposals relating to social insurance and indus- 
tral injuries. It was the desire of the Government that insur- 
blems t0 HR 4ce should remain a business of international character, and 
ritish. It J Sir Stafford quoted figures to show that of the net premiums 
st some fMR Teceived in 1943 by United Kingdom companies, amounting to 
] in wat £166 million and {£99 million in the general and life branches 
8 million Tespectively, 70 per cent and 10 per cent derived from over- 
stions Seas. In addition, there was the very considerable business of 
e British #R Lloyd’s, and it was estimated that the aggregate net profits 
ing Ac, MP ccruing to this country from overseas insurance business 
ake pr’ Hi 2mounted to some £20 million a year—an invisible export of 
cordance great value to the British economy, especially at present. The 
y in pr vernment continued to rely on the principle of freedom of 
there § J business with publicity of results—publicity being the best check 
problems Hi on unsound underwriting methods—but experience since the last 
both of Hi war had shown that the powers of the Board of Trade needed 
ren dom HM strengther.ing in order to prevent small speculative concerns 
e welfare HM being started to transact the more hazardous classes of business, 
Ss 8 i which they often thought that some quick profit could be 
and ~ Made ; there were, too, a few existing concerns which did not 
al Measure up to the required standards of financial strength. 


The Government’s confidence in the sound and progressive 
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character of the British insurance industry in the main is un- 
doubtedly fully merited, and the decision not to nationalise is a 
wise one. There is, however scope for rationalisation in certain 
directions, and the industry would be well advised to seek further 
improvement, and not to rest on its great achievements. 

The provisions of the Bill have already been briefly summarised 
in The Economist. The supercession of the old fixed deposit 
system by a minimum capital requirement cormbined with a 
solvency test marks an important step forward. Serious deficiencies 
in existing legislation are remedied by the decision to bring 
marine, aviation and transit insurance within the scope of the 
Assurance Companies Act, but it seems a pity that aviation 
business—other than aviation hull premiums and claims—is to 
be grouped with marine, since great interest would attach to 
study of the separate development of this youngest branch of 
insurance. In view of the great importance of overseas business, 
the drafters of the Bill might also have arranged with advan- 
tage for the revenue accounts for fire and the various classes 
of accident business tc show the separation between home and 
foreign business, as is already done in the life revenue account. 
Provision for the submission of figures by underwriters at Lloyd’s 
fills an important gap in present insurance statistics. No attempt 
is made to produce uniformity in insurance accounts within the 
broad framework laid down in the Schedules to the Act, and 
any moves for progress in this direction must therefore come 
trom within the industry. 


* * * 
Cheaper Fish 


The meat shortage makes the present increasing sup- 
plies of fish all the more necessary and opportune. Dumng the 
war retail fish prices, as recorded in the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette, rose by about 27 per cent; they have remained sub- 
stantially the same ever since 1943, although landings were then 
very much lower than they are to-day. The Ministry of Food 
has now been able to reduce the retail price of certain varieties, 
and so make them more readily available to the lower income 
groups of consumer, as follows :— 

New Maximum 
Retail Price for 


Reduction Whole Fish 


Per Ib. Per lb. 

d. s. d. 

Brill, turbot and halibut’..................... z zo 
Flat fish (excluding soles, but including 

I OI cig dinenminanteitiiitiiidmnatanalinins 1 4 
Cod, whiting and certain other round fish, 

but not haddock, hake or saithe......... 4 09 

Catfish (skinned, headless) ..............-..++ 1 1 0 


Fillets of the above varieties of prime and flat fish will be reduced 
by 4d. per lb. and fillets of the cod group by 1d. per Ib. 


The cheapening of fish has been made possible mainly by a 
cut in the margin of coastal wholesalers and fishmongers, and by 
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lowering slightly (compared with last winter) the prices paid to 
producers. In view of the increase in supplies, this does not 
necessarily involve a reduction in their profits. Care has been 
taken, in adjusting prices, to safeguard the position of the in- 
shore fisherman ; in particular, the price of soles is kept at the 
same level as last winter, and bass and mullet are freed from 
control. In the general context of rising or stable prices, the 
cheapening of fish, a commodity in universal demand, is to be 
welcomed. 


Shorter Notes 


A small instalment of the long-awaited general relaxation of 
Trading with the Enemy control has been conceded this week. 
Under SR & O, 1945 (No. 1414), persons in the United Kingdom 
who owe money in territories formerly occupied by the enemy 
are relieved of the obligation to pay to the Custodian if, before 
the date of occupation, they acquired a draft, telegraphic transfer 
or mail transfer for the purpose of making payment in foreign 
(but mot enemy) currency. Such persons should consult their 
bankers on the manner in which payment can now be made direct 
te the creditor. This appears to be the first relaxation that is 
not restricted either to particular categories of persons or to a 
particular country, The only previous relaxation without geo- 
graphical limits (other than the exclusion of enemy territories, 
as distinct from occupied territories) was that granted last July 
in respect of insurance monies. The repeal orders that usually 
accompany the various monetary agreements with particular 
countries apply to new business, while the property agreements 
prescribe the way in which past debts shall in due course be 
dealt with. 

* 

The Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation (which operates under 
14 licences exercisable between 1948 and 1980) has agreed with 
the Government of Bengal to replace these options by a single 
option to acquire the whole undertaking on January 1, 1950, or at 
20-year intervals thereafter. If the 1950 option is exercised, the 
purchase price will be based on fair market value, plus 20 per 
cent, plus oMe year’s gross revenue (at the average of 1947-49). 
If the 1970 or later oprions ate exercised, the purchase price will 
be original cost of assets, less depreciation at agreed rates. 

x 
The directors of Dorman, Long and Company are unable to 


present their annual report and accounts to September 30, 1945, 
before the end of this year, as Certain important matters must first 
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1 
be settled with Government departments. A formal meeting wil] 
be held on November 29th, and the directors will do everything NI 
possible to hasten the completion of the accounts. The cons. 
quential delay in the payment of the 6} per cent non-cumulatiye 
preference dividend, which was comfortably covered last year, has . 
produced some mild protests. These can be understood ; 30 cay MN gn 
the directors’ refusal to distribute a profit until it is proved to have HM Stu 
been earned. con 

A Stock Exchange Council notice issued towards the end of od 
last week states that the jobbing firm of Akroyd and Smithers hay {Th 
converted itself into a company with unlimited liability. Messrs sid 
Akroyd and Smithers are the first firm of jobbers to adop i 
corporate membership, but two broking firms have already done 9» I ™ 

cot 
Company Result 5 
Di 
: e! 
United Steel Companies: : 
(Comment on page 727.) res 
Years to June 30, f 
ms 1944 1945 s 
f 
Profit after depreciation and EPT* see eeerosevece 2,204,459 2,466,186 2,230,312 th 
SOME Cc. . }. cs Sadedbandekd cbaiedsbbed 1,290,000 1,360,000 = 1,300,009 re 
IO er le 125,000 125,000 12 000 , 
RL GMNEEERSS. . 2S. lobe deoectalecétesencst 168,080 167,217 165.012 0 
eh, PENRO «sca caciincnss «$4 das <a ade j 51,073 53,073 55,153 bi 
ETT ss cia Sebienennk oelddsemmanmaiiin , 9,800 9,294 9,471 is 
GPG AAAS. Gi ois Sdbbctncdcatede sete eee 152,000 180,000 190.000 rd 
Ordinary shares :-— Sa 
Earned... .coccscvsccsevcccccsccvcccccccssa 408 506 570,602 384,676 
TE. 5. na see copsies somvypoquneed> > dows ob oo pb ,000 400,960 407,760 q 
PONE Tp Keen sc cschnennanesis esis vepees bas 8-5 11-4 74 
EMG Sacdccds abides. dhhc0db des ced eb .iveod x 8 : pe 
General reserve... .cccorcsccccvescvcveccsccces os 150,000 150,000 ct 
Ce NUN sn vie okoeawassegep6os 600 5:039 00608 499,662 519,304 §546,22 m 
< 
4 Se as Aine wR en cca st 
Consolidated Balance Sheet : Ir 
Net fixed assets} ....... 5 «a haarnentate'e-n chika eave 10,995,383 11,407,289 11,756,398 tt 
Net associated company itemsf .......-.--.++.0+ 2,186,213 2,166,126 = 2,216,311 
Net liquid assets .........0000 ee ade eseve 4,809,147 5,423,618 55,100.97 w 
Gross liquid assets..... a A 11,911,460 14,026,399 12,984,285 * 
PIES 05. 25d. davbht ecbbatboodeldodi'ssteVi. 4,940,256 5,607,606 5 66,142 
Stock ..... acinitaeniniet etait, ital En amenliice 3,905,226 3,993,910 4,283,086 
Govt. securities and tax reserve certs............. 828,500 1,439,308 420,782 
* Including gross income from associated companies. 


+ Including £200,646 in 1942, {303,973 in 1943, £195,503 in 1944 and £606,159 in 1945 relating 
to certain small subsidiaries, whose accounts are not included in the consolidated figures. 
¢ After deducting reserves for depreciation and obsolescence and for malntenance, repairs, 
and other purposes, totalling £9,278,194 in 1945, £10,213,158 in 1944 and £11,520,145 in 1945 
g After bringing in EPT recovery estimated at £200,000 


The £1 ordinary shares, standing at 24s. 6d. ex dividend, yield 
£6 los. 7d. per cent. 


COMPANY MEETINGS 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, 
LIMITED 


EXPANSION OF RETAIL TRADE 


The forty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Robinson and Cleaver, Limited, was held, 
on the 8th instant, at the Linen Hall, Regent 
Street, London, W., the Hon. John 
Mutholland, M.C., the chairman, presiding. 

The acting secretary read the notice con- 
vening the meeting and the report of the 
auditors. 

The following is the chairman’s statement 
circulated with the report and accounts :— 

The end of the war in Europe resulted in 
an increase in the company’s retail trade in 
the latter part of the financial year. The 
factories were engaged in a gradual recon- 
version from service to civilian production, 
with the exception of the linen weaving fac- 
tory, which is still requisitioned by the 
Government. Until it is released the com- 
pany will be unable to proceed with its plans 
for the development of the export trade. 

Trading profits at £103,194 show an in- 
crease of £12,333. The taxation account at 
£45,942 (including a provision for EPT) is 
once again the highest figure on the debit 
side of the profit and loss account, and is 
£8,714 more than last year. Taxation has 
seen provided in full on the current year’s 
profits, The remaining items of the account 
show little change and a net profit of £36,935, 
against £33,437 last year, has been trans- 
ferred to the appropriation account. After 
payment of the preference dividend, the 


appropriation of £2,500 to the staff benevolent 
account and £15,000 to the reserve for con- 
tingencies, the directors recommend a final 
dividend on the Ordinary shares of 5 per cent. 
and a bonus of 4 per cent., which, with the 
interim dividend of 3 per cent., will make a 
total distribution of 12 per cent. for the year, 
against 8 per cent. for last year. The reserve 
for contingencies has been debited durin 

the war years with £33,299 on account o} 
war damage contribution and ARP ex- 
penses ; and during the same period £51,000 
has been appropriated to this reserve from the 
profits. The carry-forward is £66,465 against 
£67,030 brought in. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


In the balance sheet, shops, warehouses, 
factories, etc., show a reduction at £807,484. 
This figure includes our premises at Church 
Street, Liverpool, which were completely 
destroyed by enemy action in 1940. A com- 
pensation figure has not yet been agreed with 
the War Damage Commission, and at present 
it is impossible to formulate any plans for 
rebuilding on the site. In the meantime the 
Liverpool business is being conducted satis- 
factorily in smaller premises at 46 Bold 
Street, not far from the original site. Happily 
the risk from bombing of the London 
premises (an important source of revenue) no 
longer gives cause for concern. Stocks in 
trade at £131,596 is £39,342 less than last 
year and reflects the severe shortage of 
supplies of all kinds. Cash at bankers and in 
hand is £34,297 higher at £38,998, and the 
holding of tax reserve certificates has been 
increased to £70,000. The remaining items 
show only small changes compared with last 
year, and call for no comment. Special thanks 


are due to the managers, buyers and all other 
members of the staff for their loyal and 
efficient services. 

The report and accounts were unanimous 
adopted; the retiring director, Mr J. 
McKinstry, was re-elected, and the auditors, 
Messrs Hill Vellacott and Bailey, wert 
re-appointed. 


LEACH’S ARGENTINE 
ESTATES, LIMITED 


The thirty-third ordinary general meeting 
of this company was held, on the 12th 
instant, in London. 


Mr H. Roy Leach (the chairman) in the 
course of his speech, said: The profit 00 
trading at £207,383 is more by £36,924 than 
that of the previous year. Your § 
now recommend the payment of the final 
3 per cent. dividend on the Preference stock 
and a dividend of 4} per cent. on the 
Ordinary stock. 


The company’s production of sugar last 
year (1944) totalled 27,322 tons, or 1,3° 
tons in excess of the 1943 output. ~ 
Alcohol, Timber and Shops: Trading in 
these branches of the business again show 
improved profits and both the producuo 
and sales departments concerned are be 
congratulated on the results obtained. 


It is with much pleasure that I am a 
to inform you that this year’s crop (1945 
which ended on October 3rd, has been ~ 
of the most successful in the history of a. 
company. Ready sales should be f 
coming for all sugar that can be produced: 


The report was adopted. 
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NEEPSEND STEEL AND TOOL 


The twenty-fifth annual general meeting 
of the Neepsend Steel and Tool Corporation, 
Limited, was held, on the 8th instant, at the 
company’s Offices, Neepsend, Sheffield. Mr 
Swart C. Goodwin, J.P. (chairman of the 
company), in his statement said that cash 
at bank and in hand of the corporation and 
its subsidiaries total £85,785, which the direc- 
tors consider ample for present requirements. 
There is a met amount of £117,120 of sub- 
sidiary companies’ moneys held by the parent 
company, which is largely accounted for by 
increased tax reserve certificatcs of £85,000 
compared with £45,000 the previous year. 

Net revenue after deduction of all taxation 
amounts to £110,110, an increase of £408. 
Directors recommend a further transfer to 
general reserve of £20,000, bringing the fund 
to £130,000, a further transfer of £5,000 to 
reserve for contingencies, making that reserve 
£35,000, and also £3,000 to the welfare fund. 
Dividends and bonus are at the same rate as 
those of recent years. 

In the consolidated statement, surplus and 
reserves total £462,838, which is almost ac- 
counted for by investments outside the com- 
bine of £437,680, the market value of which 
is estimated to be £438,025. This places the 
corporation and its subsidiaries in a very 
satisfactory financial position. We have ac- 
mae on favourable terms the well-known 

of Watson Saville and Co., Ltd., a com- 
pany enjoying a high reputation in this 
country and abroad for the quality of their 
manufactures, especially in high-grade tool 
steels, small tools and permanent magnets. 
Important extensions and improvements to 
their plant are being made, and we look for- 
ward to receiving from them a satisfactory 


contribution to the profits of our company. 
All the manufacturing concerns under our 
control have well-filled order books, several 
with large indents from our overseas connec- 
tions, but the future prosperity depends 
largely upon the attitude of labour. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





CENTRAL URUGUAY 
RAILWAY OF MONTE VIDEO 
PROPOSAL TO INCREASE TARIFFS 


The sixty-ninth ordinary general meeting 
of this company was held, on the 13th in- 
stant, in London, Brig.-Gen. F. D. 
Hammond, C.B.E., D.S.O., the chairman, 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement circulated with the 
report and accounts: The gross receipts in- 
creased to the extent of £42,246, or 2 per 
cent. On the expenditure side there has 
been an increase of omy £50,870, or 3 per 
cent. Our net receipts thus showed a de- 
crease of £8,624. 

In accordance with our policy of cordial 
co-operation with the Government, we in- 
formed them early in 1945 that, as we were 
not paying a penny on any of our debentures 
or capital stock, we proposed to give public 
notice on May rst that we would, as from 
August Ist, increase our passenger fares by 
74 per cent, livestock by 15 per cent., and 
goods by 30 per cent. The new charges 
were calculated to pay only a modest 2 per 
cent. on the capital stock after meeting the 
yearly debenture interest. 

On May Ist public notice of the increases 
was given, and they came into force on 
August Ist. A few days later, without any 
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warning, the Government announced that 
they proposed to introduce legislation to take 
powers to fix the tariffs of all land and water 
transportation. Such a law, if passed, would 
deprive the company arbitrarily of one of the 
most valuable rights which it holds by virtue 
of its concession without proffering any com- 
pensation in return. 

Uruguay itself in the past has been at 
pains to maintain a fine record. With the 
goodwill which has_ hitherto’ charac- 
terised the dealings of the Uruguayan people 
and its Government with us, I feel sure that 
an agreement could be found. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 


MALAYALAM PLANTATIONS, 
LIMITED 


The twenty-fouth ordinary general meet- 
ing of Malayalam Plantations, Limited, was 
held, on the 8th instant, in London, Mr H. J. 
Welch, the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the accounts: For the 
tenth year in succession we are able to re- 
commend a final dividend of 6 per cent. (less 
income-tax at 6s. 6d. in the £), making 10 
per cent. for the year. If the total dividends 
for the year are calculated on the basis of 
deduction of income-tax at the standard rate 
of ros. they are equal to 12.9 per cent. 

The total tea crop and the average yield 
of 720 Ibs. per acre were the highest on 
record for the company. There was a slight 
fall in the crop of rubber harvested. In the 
current year we estimate to produce 
14,900,000 Ibs. of tea and §,700,000 Ibs. of 
rubber. 

The report was adopted. 





RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE.—Markets have been governed by the 
doubtful condition of gilt-edged this week. Business remains tolerably 


good, and according to the Financial Times index, equities have reached 


a new high level. 
appearance of industrials. 


Perhaps this event slightly flatters the general 


Appreciable selling of the long-dated gilt-edged has continued 


throughout the week. 


issues were also easier. 


In the foreign list, Dawes and Young loans responded to suggestions 
that their claims merited priority treatment in the Reparations dis- 
Chinese and Japanese issues recovered after their 


cussions in Paris. 
Tecent weakness. 


By Wednesday, Old Consols were no better 
than 90 and Locals 963. At the same time, the short and medinm 
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354 Industrials ......+.6. 


OP wea see 


Home rail junior stocks showed greater life than in recent weeks, 


although gains were rarely more than a point. 


not to be nationalised. 


Insurance shares were 
marked higher on Sir Stafford Cripps’ assurance that the industry is 
Prudential “* A ’”’ were favourably affected by 


the change in distribution procedure (discussed on page 728). 


Cable and Wireless fluctuated rather widely. 


shares continued, while cinema shares remained weak. Radio shares 
Were again in demand, partly on American buying. 


Support for building 










+ 50 Industrial Com. Stocks. 


STANDARD AND Poor’s CORPORATION INDICES 
Dairy INDEX oF 50 Common Stocks 


(1925= 100) 





Average {| Transactions 

















Mad soc. ss 162-6 | 2,210,000 || Nov. 5....... 163-0 1,650,000 
Among Kaffirs, African and European have provided this week's | » 3-::---:- | 1626 peeve eae |. owen 
spectacle, and the buying was described as being of the knowledgeable : — 
sort. Burma Corporation were actively bought by New York at first, 1945: High, 165-0 (Nov. 7). Low, 129-2 (jan. 23). * Two-hour session. ing 
but did not retain their gain. 
Capital Issues 
Stock Exchange: London lai leis aa 5 SE =o 
* November 17, 1945 Capital versions Money 
‘ FinanciaL News” INDICES : £ f t 
ian ceils iaiiitalcienees, | RP OOONNNNS OMNE . 5... 62 Lidcceedcsecdee tive 118,373 wee 247,915 
one By Stock Exchange Introduction................ 700,000 765,625 
Security Indices - Particulars of Government issues appear on page 733. 
Jncinding Excluding 
20 Fixed | Year (to date) Conversions Conversions 
Int.t | BOG: . svc vivian cesacis dc ct dbvbees enbbbedr ceecee eocceee: 1,676,850,845  1,571,033,568 
| ROMDSs oop bivib's osieke bikie «a cdemhins CobeSbecerccovecceccee 1,384,559,905 — 1,365,898,455 
i + Destination Nature of Borrowing * 
137 6 Brit. Emp. Foreign 
137-5 Yeart U.K ex. U.K. Countries Deb Pref. Ord 
137 -4 (to date) £ £ £ £ £ £ 
a int ee Cede. oan 1945....... 1,548,280,331 21,612,784 1,140,453 1,497,942,105 8,610,884 64,480.579 
on ia saa 8 MGS sk cs 


* July 1, 1935—100. + 1928--100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1945: highest, 118 -5 (April 30) ; 
waeek _ ‘9 (August 2). 20 Fixed Int., 1945: highest, 138-1 (Oct. 31): lowest, 136 -0 
(August ) 


1,363,261,540 2,381,981 254,934 1,358,893,700 2.393.289 4,611,465 


* Conversions excluded. + Includes Government issues to November 7, 1945, only 
Above figures include ali new capital m which permission to deal has been granted 


































































New York Prices 








Close Close Close Close Close Close 

Nov. Nov. | 3, Commercial Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
1. Railroads. 5 13 and industria 5 13 | 5 13 
Atlantic Coast... 77 73 | Am. Smelting... 59§ 69% Int. Paper...... 445 438 
Can. Pacific .... 16§ 15% | Am. Viscose .... 60% 63; | Liggett Myers... 98 97% 
Gt. Nthn. Pf.... 64) 60 | Anaconda...... 394 40 | Nat. Distillers... 69§ 64) 
N.Y. Central.... 30} 28} | Beth. Steel ..... 958 954 | Nat. Steel ...... 81} tt 
Pennsylvania... 42§ 42} | Briggs Mfg...... 49% 51 | PhelpsDodge... 36} 
Southern ..... -- 56} 53 | CelaneseofAmer. 53§ 54§) Proct. Gamble .. Set 64 

| Chrysier........ 126} 127 | Sears Roebuck... 38% 37% 

2. Utilities, etc. | Distillers-Seag... 67§ 78 | Shell Union..... 293 «31 
Amer. Tel...... . 291} 193} | Eastman Kodak. 222 217 | Std. Oil N.J..... 66 68 
Int. Telephone... 27 27) | Gen. Electric.... 48$ 48} | 20th Cen. Fox... 38 37 
Pacific Light ... 59 59 Gen. Motors .... 73% %73$)| United Drug.... 26% 26% 
People’s Gas .... 93) 95} | Inland Steel .... 103} 1025 | U.S. Steel ...... 81 
Sth, Cal. Ed..... 353 | Int. Harvester .. 92 | West’house E... 35 3 


36 90 
W. Union Tel. 53} 514 | Inter. Nickel... 34j 36h | Woolworth ..... 48% 4 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—There has been a more normal 
equilibrium in the short-loan market this week than at any time since 
the reduction in money rates. The underlying factors have been the 
same, but the position has been relieved by a slackening of the flow 
of funds into the tap securities. In addition, the release of funds 
through TDR maturities was somewhat larger, and there was a more 
substantial non-market participation at the Treasury bill tender. 

The offering of bills was again {150 million—the implications of the 
maintenance of this figure at yesterday’s tender also are discussed on 
page 726—but total applications rose by nearly £10 million (to the 
still quite moderate level of {233 million). The result was a slightly 
lower average allotment rate, and a bill market quota of 50 per cent.— 
that is, roughly {75 million of bills, compared with £82} million in 
the previous week. TDR nominal maturities were again {75 million 
and there was again no fresh call, but pre-encashments had been 
somewhat smaller, so that the effective maturities were £4 million 
larger, at 466 million. 

Mainly for these reasons, there has been no further need for the 
market to lean upon the special buyer, although on one day it narrowly 
escaped having to do so. The extent of the easing of the position is 
not, however, fully reflected in the Bank return, the only significant 
movements in which are a sharp reduction in the previous immobilisa- 
tion on public deposits (partly offset, however, by a small decline in 
the security portfolio) and a consequent small increase in bankers’ 
balances. The feature of the week in the short-loan market has been 
the more even distribution of credit rather than any large expansion ; 
and the banks have resumed purchases of bills. Demand at times has 
been on a substantial scale, and has extended from the short dates to 
February bills. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The iollowing rates prevailed on November 14th, 1945 :-— 


Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26th, 1939). Discount rates: Bank Bills 60 
days, #$% ; months, 4% ; 4months, 4% ; 6months, 4-§%. Treasury Bills: 2 months, 
$-4) % ; 5 months, $-4§%. Day-to-day money, %. Short Loans, Y%- Bank deposit 
rate, $°% (max.). Discount houses, $°% (max.). Fine trade bills, months, 1-1}%: 
4 months, 1}-14% ; 6 months, 14-2}%. 


Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England prevailed on 
November 14th, 1945. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange). 


United States. $ to £ (4-863) 4-02-03}; mail transfers, 4-02}-033. Canada. $ to 4 
(4-863) 4-43-45: mail transfers 4-43-45}. ‘Switzerland. Francs to ¢ (25-293) 17-30-40. 
French Empire. Francs 199{-200}. >. Pias. 881-885. Sweden. Kr. (18-159) 16 -85~-95. 
Helland. fis. 10-68-70. Dutch West indies. Florin (12-11) 7-58-62. Belgium. Francs 
1764-%. Denmark. Kr. 19-32-36. Portugal. Escudos (114) 99-80-100-20; mail transfers 
99-80-100-30. Panama. $4-02-04; mail transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. Cruz. 82-845 
cr. (buying). Uruguay. Pesos 7 -6597 (buying). 


Fixed Rates for Payment to Bank of England for the Clearing Office.—Spain. Pesetas 44 -00 
Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 71 4s lire. 


Free Market Rates.—The following rates prevailed on November 14th, 1945. 

Egypt. Piastres (974) 978-8. India. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 174-1844 Belgian 
Congo. Francs 1764-3. China. $3-3%. Iran. Ri. 128-130. Mong Kong. 1/2#-1/34 
Singapore. 2/4%,-2/4}. 

Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which no rate 
of exchange is quoted in London. 


CLEARING BANK COMPARATIVE FIGURES 





























(£ million) 
Oct., June, july, Aug., | Sept., Oct., 
1944 1945 1945 1945 1945 1945 
Capital and reserves ............ 142-5 | 143°9| 143-9) 143-9) 143-9| 143-9 
Acceptances, etc. .......0..0065. 100-7 98-1 98 -8 98-8 | 1016; 108-8 
Notes in circulation............. 1-3 1-3 1-2 1-2 12 1-2 
Current, deposit and other ac-| 
ED oo ib spe sccdseshbedesss | 4,342 -3 | 4,751 -4 | 4,818 -5 | 4,874-6 | 4,897 -9 | 4,858 -9 
Total liabilities............. [sass “8 | 4,994 ‘T | 5,062 4 (5,118 -5 | 5144-6 | 5,112 -8 
| ee Se — ——— 
uth. cds <-> a duniniae..s 5%. | 453-0 | 493-6 | 500-1| 510-8] 517-9| 513-3 
Cheques, balances, and items in | 
SOME Ss 5 GRE DEERE SB ects 133-9; 180-5; 145-0] 140-3| 139-5! 142-1 
* Money at call ................-. 191-3 | 195:°3) 197-5| 233:3| 225-6) 201-2 
SOUINE. «0 os veneer vccsessenss 169-5 | 134-7) 180-6) 195-2/ 215-1} 188-9 
Treasury deposit receipts ........ 1,566 -5 1,938 -5 1,994 -0 | 1,992 -5 | 1,970-5 |1,925-0 
Investments .........2.00 5.2.0.) 1,171 °7 | 1,127-5 | 1,122 6 | 1125-7 | 1,145-5 | 1177-9 
Loans and Advances............ 134-7 | 761-0 | 758-2 | 756-3) 763-3| 790-0 
Investments in affiliated banks...; 24-1 24-2 24-2 24-2 24-2 24 +2 
Cover for acceptances, premises, | 
GOO. ooo vbeedanyssocperanasues | 142-1 | 139-4) 140-2| 140-2) 1430 | 150-2 


Total assets..........+.+05- (4,586 8 | 4,994-7 | 5,062-4 15,118 -5 (5,144 6 5112-8 
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NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


Lon seaiieeaon 40345} 4348 | 40345 403%, § 
Mon Ssesca 90-750 | 90-810; 90-810; 90-810 
Zatich ¢..ccese 23-33 23-70 23-70 23-70 
Buenos Airesf . 24°75 24 -86 24-835 | 24-835 
Rio de Janeiro. 5-125 5-125 5-125 5-125 

SAEs Gedeae 4-05 4-05 4-05 4-05 
Barcelona..... 9 +20 9-20 9-20 9-20 


Stockholm .... | 23°86 23 “85 


40348) 4 
3 90-810 | ya 
3 24-70 | 24.7 
5-125 | 5-195 
3 4-05 | 445 
9-20 





INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


“The Economist ” Sensitive Price Index.—There was no ch 
the index (1935=100) during the week ended November 13th. Th: 
crops component was 141.7, raw materials 200.6, and the comple 


index 168.6. 


Coal Output in October.—Coal production figures for the foy; 
weeks ended October 27, 1945, show an encouraging, if slight, upward 
trend over the corresponding figures for September, although th 
total output is more than 100,000 tons below the level for Octobe 
last year. Perhaps the most encouraging feature of the latest return; 
is the increase in output per man shift at the face. Absenteeism hy 
decreased very slightly since September, but as the figure is not broken 
down into “voluntary” and “involuntary” absenteeism, it is no 
possible to estimate the causes. The most disturbing feature of the 
figures is the decline in manpower. In October last year there were 
713,400 in the industry, with 650,700 in effective employment; th 
total has now dropped to below 700,000, with only 629,500 in effective 
employment. The imminent relaxation of labour controls will make it 
all the more urgent to apply special measures to retain the manpower 
in the industry and to increase the numbers of new entrants to offset 


the inevitable loss of miners. 


US Cotton Crop.—It is now fairly certain that this year’s cotton 
crop in the United States will be the smallest for 24 years. The lates: 
Government estimate is for an output of 9,368,000 bales, compured 
with 12,320,000 bales a year ago and 7,853,600 bales in 1921. Although 
fresh supplies this season will thus be limited, there are still sub- 


stantial stocks in the United States. 


| 
1. Saleable Output : 
(i) Mined coal ........... stdaadeene eens 
Say SP ONNE Ch... on cubanrscewates he 
2. Tonnage Lost (Mined Coal) : 
(i) Recognised holidays.................. 
CY tira sRderwhnedeasse ddsec> 
(iii) Accidents, breakdowns and repairs to 
NNN 5 i865 SS ii ee Sa 305 dele 
(iv) Total tonnage lost (incl. other causes).. 
3. Number of Wage-earners : 
(i) On colliery books ................000- 
(ii) Effective employmentt ............... 
4. Shifts Worked per Wage-Earner on Colliery 


(ii) Other underground workers . 


(iii) Surface workers.......... Sewpooueuees 
(iv) All workers 


(Notr.—The figures in brackets relate to 


Absenteeism—aAll Workers}. ............... 
Output per Manshift Worked : 

(i) At the face 
(ti) Overall 


oy 





of any week from whatever cause. 








effective employment.) r 





Tons 





Coat Output IN OcToBER, 1945 
(Four weeks ended October 27th, 1945) 
(Weekly Averages) 


October, September, | 
1944 1945* | 





* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


| 


| 


* Average of 5 weeks. t ie., excluding those wage-earners who were absent for the who 


. “THE ECONOMIST " INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
(1927 = 100) 
Mar Nov. Oct. Oct. | Nov. 
8, 10, el 
1937° 1944 1945 1945 | 1” 
Cereals and Meat........ 93-0 107 6 107 6 1 
Other Foods. ........... 70-4 107-3 107 -3 107 ; 
TINS... d35.ansnrees. 74-2 105-4 54 | 
sivecshbdtosks 113-2 154-3 14-3 | 
Miscellaneous......... ; 87-0 1278 127-8 1 
Complete index ......... 87-2 119.6 119-6 1195 
OO 4 
WG cs: 119-9 1646 164-6 164 


a 


ange in 


October, 
1945 


Tons 
3,567,400 
174,50 


a 
18,% 


3%) 
60,300 
No. 
698,700 
629,500 
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OVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended November 10, 1945, 
No. Hh] ordinary revenue was £43,730,000, 
‘ainst ordinary expenditure of £99,020,000 
| > FB issues to sinking funds of £690,000. Thus, 
| Cents Mi uding sinking fund allocations of 
9 349,025 the deficit accrued since April 1st 
23-19 {1,706,972,000 against {2,010,877,000 for 
24-72 HB. corresponding period a year ago. 


17, 1945 























| 
5} 5a 
| 495 
| 22 I orDINARY AND SELF-RAISING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
—— scale 
Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 
Esti- . | | 
Revenue mate, — — | Week Week 
1945-46 to to | ended ended 
change in Nov Nov Nov. | Nov. 
(3th T r - 24:-4; oe 
a8, the 11, | 420. | 1944 | 1945 
complete 1944 | 1945 
ORDINARY | 
the fou REVENUE | | | | | 
', Upward MiMocome Tax .... | 1350000) 494,846 535,631 8,681, 9,880 
Ough the MMMmirtax .....-- +} 80,000)- 13,603) 13,021) 455) = 417 
October state, etc., Duties) 115,000, 65,685 71,006 1,688) 1,953 
AMPS... 2.002 | 19,000; 7,916) 13,224 ... | ... 
st returns | | 500.000 20,568 22,017, 825 570 
>e1sm hay MBE ?.T. ...----- ;~ "| 309,616 273,027, 9,329; 9,520 
ot broken ther Inland Rev.| 1,000) 130) a a 


it is not 2065000! 912.364 928.057. 20.978 22 3 
re Of the 
ere were 


stal Inland Rev. 2065000) 912,364 928,057, 20,978 22,340 





WSOMS... +0005 | 589,000) 354,482 344,633 11,464, 14,986 
ceeseeses «| 541,000) 312,400) 532,500, 4,382) 5,212 




















Post Office 


lent ; the ices cated Sceccnames 
| effective Total Customs &} | j | 
| make it Were 1130000 666,882) 677,133) 15,846) 20,198 
1 Pe A "| 
lan power Motor Duties Ki .| 30,009) 5,433) 11,468 108 546 
(Net | | | 


to offser 
Receipts)...... | | 


Wireless Licences! 4,850 2,240; 2.310 


"5 cotton (own Lands....} 1,000; 650) 610) 

keceipts from Sun-| | 
he lates dry Loans..... 11,500) 3,413, 5,281, 727} 45 
ompared PMB Miscell. Receipts. .| 23,000; 53,856) 49,255, 2,470, 601 
Although ea a 


Total Ord. Rev... 3265000 1644838 1674114 40,128 43,730 


still sub- 








| 
SELF-BALANCING i 

PO. & Brdcasting 114,100) 71,900) 70,250) 2,700' 2,800 
RD aa. cannes ee ee 42,828) 46,5350 
| 


| 





1945 Exchequer to meet 
pavinents 
j (£ thousands) 


















































Tons ' ; | Bele eo or es 
3,567,400 ‘xpenditure | mate, | April | April | woop Week 
174,50 1945-46, 1 ; | ended | ended 
w new Nov | Nov. | Nov. 
; Ss 4 oe 
18,% 11, 10, 4 | i 
1944 | 1945 | 1944 | 1945 
¥,0 pi oe biel iglabtenad ounlieies 
ous nant 
_XPENDITURE 
Oe) et & Man. of 
, Nat. Debt. .. . .| 465,000! 265,501) 284,780) 1,477) 1,694 
Payments to N. | | 
464 ireland........ | 12,000; 5,020) 5,812) ... 425 
(5-18) Uther Cons. Fund) 
4-98 Services ....... | 8,000) 3,853) 4,502)... 1 
2 oon pte 
+o eee | 484,000 274,373 295,093, 1,477] 2,120 
(6 02) Supply Services. - 5345282 3372743 3076644, 97,066! 96,900 
i (5827282 3647116) 3371737) 98,543, 99,020 
wr 
0 SELF-BALANCING . 
Tons PO. & Brdcasting) 114,1 71,900 70,250! 2,700} 2,800 
16 . nt { 
; 2 I sees beat ‘901582 Sv1g016 5441987 101245 201820 
eeneiaibas . aioid 
- the whol A change has been made in the method of showing 
‘n excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
evenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
€xpenditure under ‘‘ Total Supply Services” instead of 
being shown as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a de- 
duction from ordinary revenue. 
eT 
Nor. After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
b, £353,542 to £2,633,669, the other operations 
195 for the week (no longer shown separately) 
——— #"creased the gross National Debt by 
1075 fE°.771,521 to £23,958 millions. 
1073 
1054 NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 
1543 PO of S (£ usan 
127: Ove and reat eMule s+ ses SKM ORER DSO» opens 100 
_ _— By €rseas Trade Guarantees. ...........eee+ee0e% 15 
1195 Ousing (Scotland) Act, 1944...........ceeeeees 40 
OE Pay 
164-4 155 


NET RECEIPTS (f thousands) 


-—— f§ "4 Settlement (Facilities) Acts, 1919 and 1921 10 





FLOATING DEBT 


(£ millions) 











: Ways and 
se Means Trea- 
Advances sury | Total 
eee ste ees | Float- 
Bank | Posits ws 
Ten-| 7, | Public} of | ,¥,.| Debt 
der P Depts. | Eng- — 
| land | 
1944 | ee ete ee ae Eye age 
Nov. 11 (1470-0) Not available 
1945 | 
Aug. 11 1690-0) i a 
» 18 1690-0) 


» 25 1690-0 2285-0) 579-6 | 0-7 | 2185-5) 6740-8 
Sept. 1 (1690-0! Not available 

» 8 1690-0) . i 

» 15 1690-0) 

» 22 1690-0) as os 

ae 405'5 -2 621-0 | 17-7 | 2122-0; 6815-9 
Oct. 6 1690-0) Not available | 

» 13 1690-0) s s 

» 20 1690-0! ee “s 

» 27 1710-0) 2329-5) 603-1 | 2088 -0| 6730-6 
Nov. 3 (1730-0! Not available | 

» 10 1750-0) a = 


” ” 


TREASURY BILLS 


(¢ millions) 




















' 
| Per 
Amount Average | Cent. 
Date of |__ Bail Sn a i Rate Allotted 

Tender | | of Allot- at 

} Applied ment Min. 

oe ppl veneaet ae 

Oo | 
! o 
1944 | | . >é, 
Now. 3° 110-0 | 206-1 | 110-0 20 0-43 35 
4 

Aug. 10 | 130-0 | 242-1 | 130-0 19 11-85 33 
» 17} 130-0} 227-0 | 130-0} 20 0-12 40 
» 24] 130-0 | 224-5 | 130-0} 20 0-58 41 
» SL) 130-0 | 238-1 | 130-0] 20 2-32 33 
Sept. 7 | 130-0 | 253-1 | 130:0| 20 2-02 26 
, 14] 130-0 | 236-3} 130-0] 20 2-63 37 

, 21 | 130-0 | 223-4 | 130-0 19 11-48 46 
» 28 | 130-0 | 251-4] 130-0] 20 0-04 31 
Oct. 5 | 130-0 | 244-7 | 130-0} 20 0-11 33 
» 12) 130-0 | 246-0] 130-:0| 20 0-12 32 
» 249} 1500 | 235-2 | 150-0 10 1-60 52 
» 26] 150-0 | 215-4) 1500; 10 1:95 | 61 
Nov. 2; 150-0 | 223-5} 1500; 10 1-67 | 55 
9/| 150-0 | 233-3 | 150°0| 10 1-42 | 50 


On November 9 applications at £99 17s. 5d. for bills 
to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday of the following week, were accepted as to 
about 50 per cent. of the amount applied for, and ap- 
plications at higher prices were accepted in full. Applica- 
tions at 499 17s. 6d. for bills to be paid for on Saturday 
were accepted in full. £159 millions of Treasury Bills 
are being offered for November 16. For the week ended 
November 17 the banks will be asked for no Treasury 
deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 2}% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 

(£ thousands) 








3° 3% 





Week ‘ i ati 23% 
ended N.S.C. {eg oe ee Bonds 
| 
1945 | . 
Sept. 4 | 2,338 1,506 8,558 10 064 
een 2,605 1,693 7,333 9,776 
an Se 4,224 3,565 34,865 61,231 
. 4,497 7,391 28,164 30,174 
Oct. 2 4,281 7,011 19,264 17,863 
‘ 9 5,631 8,456 30,055 22,554 
» 16 6,026 10,393 23,011 23,132 
wii ee 6,474 9,499 23,957 24,873 
o.. w 6,466 10,085 36,718 22,970 
Nov. 6 5,233 8,567 47,812 24,335 
otk: ae nt 40,579 18,838 
Totals | 
to date /1,473,975* | 906,769* 2,417, 215t§ 3,349,647} § 
* 311 weeks. + 254 weeks. t 242 weeks. 


§ Including all Series. 

Interest tree loans received by the Treasury up to 
Nov. 13th amounted to a total value of £72,399, 860. 
Up to Oct. 27 principal of Savings Certificates to the 
amount of {273,620,000 has been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 172s. 3d. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices per fine ounce 
have been 44d. for cash and for two months. The New 
York market price of silver remained at 708% cents per 
ounce throughout the week. Bombay bullion prices 
were as follows :— 


Gold Silver 
per per 
Fine Tolas 100 Fine Tolas 
1945 Rs. a Rs. a. 
MVS vibes s sxebs sande abe 79 «6 132 7 
0) ML 6 Hehe need cheese 81 6 134 (6 
eh WEE as stink 5 aed o 83 0 134 13 
ag vast ben's eas Ye Market closed 
ait Mes <Cbid tank =% 0 <% 82 10 133. 12 
of ES hile ae eee sock a Market closed 
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ISSUE DEPARTMENT 





£ £ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circln. ... 1326,399,296 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1338,421,244 
partment .. 23,848,537 | Other Secs.... 556,273 
Silver Coin ... 7,383 
Amt. ot Fid. 
eee 1350,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion (at 
172s. 3d. per 
oz. fine)..... 247,833 
1350, 247,833 1350,247,833 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 





£ £ 
Props’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs.... 259,259,838 
ines ones 3,194,404 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 6,547,720 | Discounts and 
—_———_ Advances... 19,282,973 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 13,476,945 
Bankers..... 225,367,256 a 
Other Accts... 57,668,513 23,759,918 
———— | Notes........ 23,848,537 
283,035,769 | Gold & Silver 
oy ore 462,600 
307,330,893 307,330,893 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 














| 1944 1945 
3 
Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. 
| bb 31 7 14 
peerage 
Issue Dept. : j | 
Notes in circulation ..... 1177 -3,1322 -2)1326 -4.1526 -4 
Notes in banking depart- 
NE. eset a5 basa es: 22-9) 28-1) 23°93 25:8 
Government debt and 
MNF in 3s tie chess 1199 -2,1349 -4:1449 -4 1349 -4 
Other securities......... | 0-8 0-6 06 0-6 
Ge eae abSS S05 } 0-2) 0-2 0-2; 0-2 
Valued at s. per fine oz. | 168/-| 172/3) 172/3) 172/3 


} | 


Banking Deft. : 





Deposits : | 
WU ehitsk eu’ uéacewe | 6-0 9-2; 18-2) 6-5 
ME iis datcéownwe 186-1; 244-2: 221-2! 225-4 
US. S555 655. 6 ES | 54-4, 57-4 53-4 57-7 
ME with oé¥astecein | 246-5) 510-8) 292-8) 289-6 
Securities : 
Government. ..c.csceees ; 217-9} 266-9; 258-3) 259-3 
EierGente, C06. io v0.2 cose: 7-0} 11-2; 10°93 10-3 
WE 6wiitceee eegdieis 14-1 22-0) 17-0) 13-5 
Delebeicicsveus nen ade 239-0, 300-1 286-2) 286-2 
Banking dept. res. ........ 25-2} 28-5; 24-3) 24-3 
% % % % 
PY ain ise ces | 10:2) 9:1 8 3 8-3 





* Government debt is {11,015,100 ; capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue raised from {1,300 million to 41,350 
million on July 3, 1945 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 


£ thousands 




















Week Aggregate 
Ended from Jan. I to 
eo | 
Nov. Nov. Nov. | Nov. 
ll 10 | ll 10 
1944 1945 1944 1945 
| * 
Working days :— 6 | et oe 264 
Birmingham.......} 1,575 2,226 | 77,916 | 78,405 
Bradford..... eves 1,934 | 1,615 | 80,935 | 85,523 
Bristol... cece 590 629 | 29,509 | 31,068 
FOB 5 vc ccccccsteds 514 679 26,473 33,375 
Leeds ...... becbes 701 858 51,976 55,187 
Leicester. ........ 733 856 | 36,154 | 39,149 








} 
5,275 6,723 | 230,246 | 244,694 











Manchester........] 2,931 | 3,228 | 148,860 | 158,194 
Neweastle.......:.] 1,346 | 2,223 | 76,804 | 80,594 
Nottingham ....... 415 492 | 18,260 | 20,926 
Sheffield .......... 715 890 | 41,360 | 41,317 
Southampton...... 128 178 | 7,166 | 8,609 
12 Towns......... 16,857 | 20,597 | 825,659 | 877,041 

pe lee {ees 
Dublin ........... 7,680 | 9,909 | 342,613 | 373,508 


J 


oe» 
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~ v ze Ti 
OVERSEAS BANK AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH BANK OF BELGIUM 
BANK—CENTRAL BANKING Milli 
RETURNS , BUSINESS _—___ Million Belgian Frs, 
! a —.. 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE Million £A's oct. | oct. a Ont "7 
Million $'s a — prt ie | 194 2 | 25 | w J 
ici aia si eM ek ‘ i > 5.1 an 
12 USER. Basus | Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. tS Se ~~ Tereatabanstes*t°*777"° a 50,604 so6n4 3) 
ESOURCES 9, 6: ¥ '1, ’ } ' — 2 ee eens ene ob 1267 5 
Geld certifs. on hand and due 1944 | 1945 1945. 1945 s ASSETS | 1945 1945 1945 1945 Private loans and discounts. . 661; 609 aa 5.4% ue 
. eee eas Gold & balances abroad | 159-30 162-84 164-70 172-78 Loans to State ..... 46, 
‘rom Treasury .........-. 18,016 17,128 17,118 17,113 Australie 2-80 2-78 285 2-87 | Lrasurmes ) 46,165 46,684, 46,342 47 a 
Total reserves .......... ... 18,799. 17,879 17,879 17.873 Govt & — ooo eb 4d 0p an 0k Fe 8 ‘ LIABILITIES 924 
ik me, 235 244 243231 Yn & other securities ee : = e. ; 4 .; BOS oo nbn aitbov us cvedee’s | 65,996 65,99) 65,924 66 44 a 
Total US. Govt. secs. ...... 17,957, 23,089 23,276, 23,076 ee | ee, 5 
Total loans and secs. .....-. 18,367 23,481 23,717 23,587 9) | 7! “ab sar gente me des See 6 5 
Total resources . to | 38,966 43,636 43,889 43.651 Ror <sBr sss = posits | ee a FF EER «3 50 - | S191 4,367 | 4061 i W0 
IABILITIES = . 
. ial (a) Special accounts | 225-86 225-88 225-88 227 -88 ee a nena altace Bik Ft 99 
Facees mir, Dagk res 22222.) 900-2020 "960 990 | gl) Other accounts... | 25-19 26-31 29-68) 27-09 NETHERLANDS B ae 
taken ae 14,159 15,751 15,723 15,737 Other liabilities....... , 147-31 147-40 142-79 148-05 VERA ANK Million florins 
Govt. deposits ............. + 314 295 428 261 ee 4 ihc : 
Total deposits rei danaeuake 16,113 17, 395 17.525 17,309 | Oct. | Oct. . Oct. | O% a 
otal Habilities ............ 38,966 43,636 43,889 45,631 a . 
Reserve ration 000002. 02) 50 “6% 43 0% 43 -8% 43 -0% BANK OF FRANCE Assets | 1945 1905 | aes | in 
3ANK AND TREASURY Million Francs te ea 712-8 «712-8 712-8 7 : 
so s orei; lh 01 
nine aoe feeoqetll 20,726 20,038 20,037 20,039 ao) ea l ea ee Home bills, ror atte \* “2 - 30-4 cesar $e we aa 
Treasury & bank currency...-; 4.115, 4,270, 4,275 4,285 et. on Ort. | Oct. Loans and advances on | 2 
LIABILITIES . a : 18, 25, Current account .... | 134- : : ° 
Money in circulation. .......| 24,674 27,974 28,026 28,137 Assers } 1945 | 1945 1945 1945 Of which ~ NET. ‘ 44 > - : = a L364 - 
Treasury cash and dep. ...... 2,627 2,543 2,694 2,529 GE aniven.$sanck sen 75,153’ 65,152 65,152 65,152 Advances toGovt..... | Nil | Nii | Ni _ ' 1M 
A eae : Privaie discounts “and Other assets.......... | 125-91 117-9 1225 ee 103 
CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND advances ...+-+-+e+- | 36,13); 58.027 37,440 33,135 LIABILITIES 105 
Advances to State: | Notes in circulation ... | 855 -2} 612- 9 1,297. 6. L314 98 
Million £’s ar aoe ee % ‘onoee poten ape woes — accounts :—- eS « 3 
oe i a a a a) in occupation costs. > ASOT E.- ao cupndees 685 1.982 0 | 
Nov.) Oc. | Oct. | Nov. (0) Treasury advances... Nil) Nit Nit Nil (6) Govt. special .-" > | "105-3, "105-3 2.581 4 24544 iat 
aiiie a laias | set ante 0 ee | SO Chee eet a ea 
Gold . - race caael 2-65 2-65 2-65 2-65 GOES. cen césidedicesl | 509, 306 515.688 515,040 517,773 as resuit of | 
British Govt. secs. ......... 26-59, 30°42, 30-67 31-93 Deposit total ...-...... ‘| 89,715 86,093 85,313 82,620 notes surrender | 1,707 -8! 1,349-7) 946-1) 4334 ii 
Sterling balances. ........../ 1-84 167 1-56 1-24 (a) Government aces. ../ 45,001 40,927 37,393 311329 Sundry accounts...... | 149-4 149-6 149-7) J 494 
LIABILITIES Other acrounts ........ j 44,714) 45,166 47,920 51,291 BaF) hoe! 54,” Ola } { 
Notes in cireulation ....-...| 31-40, 36-72 35-93 36 60 le diag ea ah it tee acini i is ace tineniaidd ec eie * This item includes clearing account balances 10 
MONTHLY STATEMENT OF BALANCES OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS ; 
000’s omitted : 
. I a ee Oe SORES OF OL Cera once t ose : ‘a 
a | | District | Gl | Lloyds | Martins | Midland | Nat | ational | Ww ent | Williams | 9 
OCTOBER, 1945 , Bank | os } Bank | Mills Beak Bank an ations preset ae} Deacon's Agr 10 
| Ltd. Ltd. & Co. Ltd. | Ltd. Ltd. Lid | kta | Lee tO. gate It 
Ne ee 1 ee ee ae eee. ee) ee 3lst a3rt | «24th «=| sth | amnd | ‘ 
} a ee AT IEE tT nt Rte on eee eee — 1 
ASSETS lig o-Ps tithe ae ae ae eee ee eee ee ap NT 7 
Coin, Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank of England | 101,415 | 4,267 | 19,192 | 6,422 | 90,000 | 25,289 | 113,902 6,069 69,261 | 70,227 9,253 SIS 
Balances with and Cheques in course of collection on other | } } | 
Banks in Great Britain and Ireland..........---+++ee+ | 24,637 1,050 | 4,237 | 2,995 | a1. 841 | 8,357 | 28,978 211} 14,795 22,292 | 3,700 | 133,073 : 
eee eee aces aeecicenorreieenasesanetneke as \ aes! Tees poses 9,022 | ose eco | 9,022 
Money at Call and Short Notice........0.c.e2ce0cceeees | 28,486) &, 504| 5,766 | 39.173 9179 34,758 | 14,610, 23,882} 27,880) 4047 2017 
Bille Discounted spcoguasttersteseesstessesssessesete | as | 1516 es , {1,292 | 32,855 | 4,493 | | 47,345 807 | 24-709 19785 | 1247 18897 
Treasury Deposit Receipts.....++.-++00+-se0rereereess Soe) Sasi 63,500 | 11,000 | 365, 500 | 81,500 421,000} 1,000 264,000 255,000 31.500 1,925,008 I — 
Hawestaeents --.-.---+--. iciian ates snveracbantatinctent | a | rH | sees 22, 3S | 207,204 | 60,294 | 245,986 26,300 125,432 , 170,510 27,165 1,177.35 
Liisi of Customers ior Aceeptancey, Gadorwanenty cic. | “190e7 zag) “S07 Taso | “aeeee| “eee | TERME | *Sest | teeeer | rosesr |) tae) Tose ee 
» 302 | , 866 2,22 @ 
Bank Premises es a a Sa eka eae ok | 7,926 i 405, 1,305 | 695 6,849 2,901 | 8,503 432 | 6,685 4,823 872 41,3% k 
Investments in Affilia anks and Subsidiary Companies 6,221 ies Pete 3,778 «- | 8,679 wg 2,514 2,993 a 24, 24,185 
‘Tos2,104 47,383 190,190 68,585 925,545 250,683 1,103,300 63,707 | 669,045 691,027 | < 91, 289° ‘5388 ? 
Ratio of Cash to Current, Deposit and other Accounts | 10-22) 967, 10°59, 10-29 10-34, 1087 10-82, 10-22 1087 1066 1074 10% ' 
LIABILITIES a reiceronr ene penne nm | 
3 : ! l 
Cente OE th. i dev ccutendoercsanee cccccccccccccccs | 18858 1,000; 2976 | 060 = 15,810 | " 
SRMINIIE <ck sen hi deen daten rs onreesmenctnnenan "| aio | Yoon | zor “Ss | iosoo | 000; dei | too) $i) 3335 too oe 
— and other ee. Ceecccsssesocece . roe on met “40 eae “asta ‘Kou | 59,390 | 637,217 | 658,503 86,193 —_ 
ceept ndorsements, nediionnensesdenubineie’s ; , 482 | Y ,04 437 12,670 | 13,866 2,221 | 108,78 
Notes in Circulation........... eccccccscosrcecsccoses ose oo eco 7 8 1,160 ps 18 128 
1,032,108 | 47,383 190,190 | 68,585 , 925,545 250,683 1,103,300 , 63,707 | 669,045 | 691,027 o 91,289 | 51128 
wes suita crRiii . e E S R a A e  ae ae Te a ' 
i 
EXCHANGE RATES patel Tables) | 
Upea market sight selling rate 17> pesos per 10U U.>. 9 01 Sept. 26 i 
Officiai sight selling rate 13-50 sucres per U.S. $ on Sept. 7, 1945 f 
"eee eae ennintainnd et one quntent ger U.S. 2 plus comms! Be 
Buying Se ___ eee a Nicasagua* Official sight sight selling s tor payment 0; umports fixed jaa. i i941 at 5-0 
Australia wz. (talon z | australia | 1N.Z tea | NZ ee eS eens we ae eee. Se 
| tralia = Shack 1N2. | El Salvador Sight selling rate New York was 2-51 colones per $ on Sept. 19, 1# 
7 7138 Ti ] ia i Venezuela* Sight selling rate New York 5-36 botivares per US. $ on Aug. 27 19 
| Ord. aie | Ord | Air aa So ex | | oo Pers Sight selling rate 6-50 soles per U.S. $ on Sept. 21, 1945. | 
eg ee atten | * Official exchange controls are operative in these countries. 
Sight «...-| 128 Be se 1231 | 12 OVERSEAS BANK RATES | 
YS. 0+) en 
60 Seow 127%. 127 ia | ie 7 EF anged From 10 
90 days... 128% 128%) 1274 | ia 2 )2 ag Bl a 2 “ % % ” % % 
Amster ia ' ' 
Since April 7, all bills on Australia wi will Il be purchased a sea Sores @ sea mail rates only. Bilis will ee F —= . = 24 Madrid ........ Dee i 
be sent by air mail on payment of appropriate postage. #8 §-.o .. | | | Belgrade... a i = ab ” Montreal....... i 8, '44 j 1 
* All rates (Australia and N.Z.) now base 00 ib—Loadon, i pete St Apri , IO. + -eeeeeens ¥ , if 
west ceees pre 9°40 4 3 Paris.......... Jan. 20,'% 
giana Pisin aa eae Geet a Bam wt | eee eee at | Rew Bea 
90 days. 127§ (plus postage Budapest... |. 2°40 4 «#3 aathibs ras May 18 ‘36 5 ‘ 
SOUTH AFRICA Calcutta ....... Nov. 28, '35 st oe Sofia .... fe =. $5 3 hi 
ON i625 Si: ° stockholm ..... FF 
ol tet tis oy P (cent) 1018s een bills on tpee 400 aun ies whages a sh at : Zurich..... Nov 25,°3 2 
Rhodesia & corresponding rates pedir fe rink 8 bay a, He NS sae Dec. 3,°% 4 Tokta ecesece : : i 
Selling sates im London (per £100 Lon) ay Lisbon......... an. 12°44 3 Wellington... jury 2, “% \ 
Africa and {993 for N.Y. Fed. Res. t. 3°42 ¢ - Dublin ...... .. Oct. 6°39 # : 
CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA ‘e) _ we credit ae (b) For private prose Cage . 
advanees secured vernment securi uring : 
ena ers : ae — sane _ aoa on ayaaion , are related to U.S. $ one year, and fos discounts 20d advances secured by -lieible paper, recaaael : 


i per cent. 





97.6 13114 
87 -4, 2,454.4 


105-4, 105.4 
5 +5, 11274 
' 


46-1) 8334 
49-7) 1494 
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~ Prices, } ; Price | Price Net | Gros || P |] Price, | 
Jan. Ito Nov 14 Name of Security , ¥ o| o% a B Id* | Yield* | Jan. Pies 13 Last = | yee 
1945 H \ evs) 194s i | Nov. 14, | Nov. 14, 1945 Dividends Name of Security ' “—" 
ke I OE ace 194s “Das |. 198 igh ow || ee | 1945 
bi 8] i Console 4a%e Funds | I Ths @ifisda | 3 a “Iron, Coal and Steel | 
$n04020490606 | } - a il j “ j “2 . 
Baal Somme | | AML | BETS G34 gs Bm) hs) he pokemon A | go | 
| ' os 4 1€ 50/- 
— sor Conversion 3, 1980 53",| > | 4 |i 6 1} 2 9 8 || 30/- | 25/- ; tha! eh | ''Brown (John) Ord. 10...) 309 | 
is | 105) Conv. 342% Ao (after 19 1961): L | wep) lop (1 9 9/3 oe | a3 larry sol $$) \cobvilles Osa Sex i rH 10. | 
100g | | Exchequer 1980|) | “sot ous 8 tas tino | ane | 3 a| 15 » (Cory (Wa) Ord. Stk. Zi.) 52/6 
Oh | 9¢ | Funding 3 % ise $1 “| L 984 | 98 |1 910 212 9 29/3 | 23/- | Be port: 265 
i lon euaieg Syraosces. "| E | Wud Wed 2 2 2 21s 2 Gs | is | 8) glcumtReake Onl Sit Zi) deed 
iq | 113 | Funding 4% 1960-90...) EB | 113, | 113, (1 4 6 218 2 22/1) 15/4 | " . ites 
i /h 15/4 6 ¢, 7 ¢ Harland & W. Ord. Stk. {1.._ 21/- 
inf | 00" War Bonds 3 we 19es-47.| aa wot | 2 710 ( 215 11 | 24714 | 19/9 al 5 f) Powell Duffryn Ord. a 23). | 
ih | 100, || War Bonds L | 100 Pit ald FSi see (Ske | abel tare ieeeeey Coal ont se, fa 53/6 | 
Wag | 1008 | War Bonds 2 r | | 01 FP g3)273 | 30/6 | 24/3 8he|  8$c| Summers (J.)‘A’Ord. Stk. £1 28/6 | 
Wit | 100" || War Bonds 24% 1952-84.’ I | too | t00% {1 7 3/210 7] 18/ep 10/3 | a2pe| 2p Thom sand Bald Ont 6/8: 2/3 
i, | 100 t ar Bonde LE | 100 | 100 11 7 6/210 0 || 28/15 | 22/6 | “2a! 5 5 (snited Steel Oot ai" 2/6 | 
Mle | oof | | Savings Bds. 3% 1960-70.| L | 100 1004 i 2 5 2 19 9 | ie : oa eee oe: ca 19/9 | 
i mm eee, eat ¥ or | | 1 12 10 3 0 3 15/4) 11/6 i Nile) Nile! Bleachers Assn. Ord. Stk. (1! 147- | 
03} | 102) War Loam 3% 1955-59...) iL | 1024 1024 1 910'2 16 9 | sr 1b 30/- | 5 ¢| S ¢lBrituh Cases Ont ner t 6 | 
105} 102 | War Loan 34% aft. 1952. EF | 1034xd 103xd_ 1 9 3/3 0 0 54/6. | 48/1 ‘Coats, J. & P. Ord. Si ‘at 33/6 
94} Local Loans 3%, A ee : si 5 b| 3h. ‘Coats, J. & P. Ord. Stk. a..| 53/6 | 
“To re re 6H 114 2.3 2 2 || $8/45 | 49/46 2a! § & Conrtaulds Ord. Stk. £1. . 57/9 | 
tat ye). Net , deumotions indice E=earliest date; L={atest date; 1=irredeemable| 39/6 | 33/3 } ae 2} | English S. Cotton Ord. (1. . 37/6 | 
yiele a net t Assumed life, 17 yrs. 6 mths. 27/4 | 21/6 |} ¢c 4 c/| Fine Cotton Ord. fi.. 25/- | 
Fle Prices, i a F 7 Pa | Yiea 5/1} why th e| 5 b Hoyle (Joshua) Ord. Stk. 2/ “ 5/-xd) 
Vow Ini H han. l to Nov. 13 : , Prive, a : 38/7 | Bc; 7 ¢ Lancs. Cotton Ord. Stk. £1.’ 37/6 
id 1945 \i Name of Security H 4 Ms j ‘3 | ae 91/1 | boy ‘ we lik ic: gece gee rs _— 3. 89/4} } 
ohil la , j ’ ’ } ca an actg. 
High | Low wigs [low = (1945 | 1945 | 1945 || 61/- '50/- || 10 c| 10 ¢ Assoc Blect.Qnd.Stk.{).. | 59/6 
f |, Dom. & ri fs. 4.4 48/- 40/3 || «. | sue |B. Ins. & Callenders Ord. £1 48/- 
e | 101 Austratia 34% 1965-69. .... 4 101 141 3020-74) 34/9 | 27/- || The) 15 6 Crompton Park. ‘A’ Stk. 5/-| 32/6 | 
1054 | 9} i 205 Australia 34%, 1961-66... . | 105 1 3 2 0 |.58/3 | 49/6 | 10 c\ 10 © English Electric Ord. Stk. a 57/- | 
es 99 |New Zealand 3}% 1962-65. 103 103 3 0 5 3100/6 | 85/6 | ibe 173 ¢ General Electric Ord. Stk 98/- | 
iq 13} | ist | ans Nigeria 4% 1963.......... | 14 | use |219 6 Gas and Electricity | 
me | 1094 | dove | 204 |South atrca 44% 1954. 56.-| 106 | 10s | 216 11 45/9 | $5/6 | $8) $e County of London Sux. f3..| a7 
- a 1 St / i 
00} | 98% || 1005 998 Biomater 28% 1955-57... 100 100 !216 © || 24/13 | 20/- \ | 2ha Gas Light & Coke Stk. ‘da... 4 23/3 | 
il | 99% | 101 || 100 — Bristol 3% 1958-63........ | 101 101 (218 0 | 37/3 | 28/6 ah 44 North-East Electric Stk. £1.) 33/- | 
1 = wes ot Glasgow 3% 963-66 ...... i = a 101 2 18 74 41/9 | 33/6 || 6; 3 6 (Sontth 1 Paineee Stk. {1./) 38/6 | 
| )LC.C. 5%... 0 esse sree eee | xd (97 1 6 i | otor a rcraft | 
100§ 99 dln {tube 3p aie of 101 } ont | 217 6 f- 29/9 t 40 ¢; 20 ¢ Austin ‘A’ Ord. Stk. 5/-... 36/- | 
106% | 104 Tost ea 105 105 13 0 0 || 30/- | 23/10 The, The BS.A. Ord. Stk {1........ | 28/6 | 
| | | 15/6 2/6 | 6 6} 4 a Bristol Aeroplane Stk. 10/- 15/3 
%} | 88 91 Potente open | 94 944 | 3:16 6 | 43/3 | 33/3 || 10 c) 10 ©! De Havilland Ord. Stk. £1.. “1 346 | 
2 | 87 67 (Austria 44% Gta. 1 1934-59. | 78} i 13 9 6 44/- 36/6 6 ¢| 6 © Ford Motor Ord. Stk. {1....)/ 41/6 | 
50} | 30} 40 Brazil 4% 1889 A. Int. 14%) 434 42h | 310 7 | 20/- | 16/3 |) 1746) 15 @ “Hawker Siddeley Ord. 5/-..4 16/10); 
| 51 || 75 66 Brazil 5% 1914 A. Int. 3%, 67 664 | 5 1 64 90/6 | 78/9 |, 28a) 12§ 5, Lucas (Joseph) cceph) Ord. eee: 88/9 
a | 203 | 29; 214 ‘Chile 6%, (1929) Int. 13°, 2 as (4 411 |.47/- | 38/9 | f10 a! +7$ Morris Motors 5/- Ord. Stk.) 44/6xd) 
_ 39} H a . iP - 5% 1915... ptf i ss 595 | Nil [1122/6 101/5 | 20 cy 20 ¢! ‘Rotts: Royee Ord. Stk. £1... 1035/9 | 
; | a uguese External 3%...! 3 93 3 | | 
| 4 if ee ce Th% A. 2% f 55} 54 4 3 ; | 26/13 | 21/14 | nid 5 6 ‘canard Ont Se fl yh Soak 24/3 
75h | 635 \ 77 | «653 s Bee nae a8 |5 6 0 | 36/9 } 32/6 4 3a 6 bd Elder D. Lines Hidgs. Ord. £1, 36/6 | 
% | 70 || 7m | 73 — 7 roe Tet | is 22 1 | 28/3 | 33/9 ' 6 ‘ 6 ¢ Furness, Withy Ord. Stk. £1)) 27/9 | 
julio Nov.13,  Last.two | ij Price, Bac Yield | 26/9 | 2/6 6 ¢ é c| Royal Mail Lines On 4. Sik. fi! 24/6 
1945 15) Dividends | = Name of Security ‘| Nov- | Nov Nov 25/3 | 22/3 5 ¢| 5 ¢ Union Castle Ord. Stk. “i 24/6 | 
in \ 6 | 3 | 3 Tea aad Rubber cs 
=e} lew i et Oot Ls | | 1945 |) 26/10), 19/9 |; 2 ¢, Nile ,Anglo-Dutch of Java ho 22/6 | 
s. d. |) 46/9 | 39/6 2 7 Assam) Tea {1...... 4/6 | 
45} | 5% Nil Ki llantotagasta ' a | Pf.. 1 43 | 43 ' Nit” | 346 | 2/% ad nae london 4 eiatle Ree a). “i ve 
cat | 10 | Nile} Nilc,,B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. Stk..... 4 1ly Nil jj 29/- | 23/9 | Nile Nil c Rubber Pltns. Trust {1..... | 26/6 
mit sik ; ‘ : 2 = caneiam seveees ons ome sn 1 | 48/9 | 35/3 Nile} Nil¢ | United Sua Betong £ Pe ss 45/3 
| $13 || 3 6] 2 a@\jCan. Pacific Com. $25...... 6 9 | I il 
60 | ape! ! ate 2 a Es ~ e ‘| 55 55 | 8 3 94117/6 (100/- | 5 a@| 18 b/Anglo-Iranian Ord. Stk. £1.) 107/6 
i 24 a 'G.W. 5% Cor : } 110 107 1413 6 | 31/5 | 26/6 17}6| 12)a!Apex Trinidad Ord. 5/-..... 27/9 
x | - | 2b] 2a LN.E.R. 4% Ist Pref. Stk..|) 56 554 | 7 4 2] 93/13 | 78/9 | 10 6| 2$@ Burmah Oil Ord. Stk. £1... 81/3 
5 | 50 I abe abe oe amass Sic 27 274 |9 3 6 90/74 | 77,6 f2} {24a Shell Transport Ord. Stk. fl 81/103 
si: \ a asf » Pr 23 St Sik | 51 56} | 7 3 7 : 98/1; | 84745 | 10 6] 5a Trinidad Leascholds £1 rs 91/3 
' London Transport ‘ | iscellaneous 
: | 206 || 2 ¢| 2 ¢,Southern Def. Stock see ee sell 23 23} | 812 1} 24/6 | 1974s | thal 124 6 Assoc. Brit. Picture 5/-.. 22/ 
% | 63 || 2b 2ha! nae _— Ord. ae 73} 73 #|617 0 ee _ 10 c| x a) patios, oer a i. ; oe } 
iscoun 4 17/- c a | Barker (John) B veces i | 
, — f e ho eee os ee. sae i‘ wf F 1 3] ws | 7s i 30 e| 324 ¢ | "Boots Pure Drug Ord. 5/-. .|! — 
ai) Aus : oes 12 3 a | British Aluminium Stk. {1. = 
a 355 64 6 6 Bank of England Stock .. 398 395 309 N31) /10} '111/103"' 4103 c! +108 c 'Brit.-Amer. Tobacco Stk. fi" 126/3 | 
a Sed $e] S siumemneenteas | Gh | seks an me fe |g ol $ ceca a | 
j x ; ; c abie Ir. 
iy | 32/6 || $8) 3 2) Bank of New Zealand | 36/6 | serena $ 1. 34/l60/- het. | 1745] 12ha Carreras ‘A’ Ord. f1..... “ll as7/6 | 
eaat a 7 ‘ 3 © | Renciays Bask ats fees 15/- | 74/- | 315 of | 40 | 40 ¢ DeLa Rue (Thomas) Ord {1 lib | 
my | 8 a@ Barclays (D. )'A’ £1.) 65/- | 65/- | 2 0 44 8 c| 8 ¢ Dunlop Rubber Ord. Stk. £1! $5/- | 
oo 0; | a\  fehartered of tnctin 6B; +. --§ 11} 1144 {2 3 29/6 ! 8 c| 8 c Elec. & Mus. Ind, Stk. 10/-; 31/6 
cn 89/- I 4 b a District ‘A’ £5, £1 | 93/- 7, 13 |18/- # 6 ~ 74 c Gaumont British Ord. 10/-.|| 22/6 
on fo 4 Nile! Nite Hong Kong & Sh hai $125) (874 | £874 /- | 36/- || W2pa| 174 Gestetuer Ltd. Ord. Stk. 67 43/9 
90/9 | rare i 6 6) 6a @ j Lloyds A’ £5, £1 paid...... } 60/~ 59/ 4 43 | 87/6 | 2ha| 1256 ee - ..|) 107/6 
91/. ou | Tho Wa) Martins Bank #1 ..........! 85/- 85/- 13 | 66 4 3 e . ¢ Home & Colonial Ord. -4 9/5 { 
5 i 16 4, 8b 8 a Midland Bank £1, fully paid | y 88/- 88/- | 3 - | 34/9 5 b) . 6 Ord. Ee jj 44/3 | 
rie | ot 4 30) 8 5a Nat. Dis. £2h, aly paid... } ae 63 13 y |. 7% | 10 3} ‘3: ‘Imperial Tobacco Ord. {1.1 74 | 
53 . i lt at. Prov. £5, {1 paid...... 75, 5/6 | 4 | $37 let 60¢ ($1 ¢ {international Nickel n.p. . 4 { 
aa | tha| 816 (Royal Bank of Scotland a 475 | 475 | 3 | 42/10}; 5 c Lever & Unilever Ord. £1...)) 53/— | 
at | ott 5 a} 9 6/\Stan. of S. aie fo pte  3t 2g | 3 | 58/9 | 10 c 10 ¢ [London Brick Ord. fl... 62/6 
1/4 | oe ' 646] 5 } Gnd we ion Discount 63/6 63/ 3 | 65/7} | 25 6 = . "Marks & Spencer ‘A’ 1 13/- 
my f- 96 a ne £4, fA a. 9/6 | aoe | 4 ee i Oe b Metal Box Ord. Stk. fl... =. 
lasurance } 4 @\ i698 O  MUTCK £1 VTG, OTK.......-. } 
27 50 b a Tatiance £1, fully paid...... 29 29 3 34/6 | 2@e :| heatre Ord. 5/-...| 43/9 | 
if 13 6/6 is £5, Git paid baseeestt ial iat 3 | 34/6 || 7d “He ese Johnson Ord. 10/-. "| 38/6 
s/t as 1%hb a 1 Union {1...... 104 3 | 68/- \ 10 6 | Tate and Lyle Ord. Stk. £1..|| 75/6 
/- 16 a 6 \'Gen. Acedt. £1, 12/6 pd. ... wee = 3 , 31/- || 15 ¢} 15 ¢ Triplex Safety Glass 10/-...)| _40/ 
inf | 29%, || 10/-6 10/-a | Lon. & Lancs: £5, £34... 3 /9 | 91/6 | 1246| 10 a@|Tube Investments Ord. f1..) 115/- 
17: | 1S} $20 d 117} ¢ [Peart £1, ae Fe uae is Ist 2 7/4a | T1/3 || 30 its (ome Newall Ord. £1...\| 84/6 
294 | > 6/-a -6b |, Phoenix {1 ully paid. 17 l7xd | 3 / 7 eT 6/8.. “| 43/3 
ng \+69.07c tape {/Pradential i W...8. 28} | 2 4 c Wall Paper Defd. fl wee: | 43/3 
ni | 19 11 a |\Royal Exchange {1........ 1 10} | 2 0 6 [Westeanth Cot sdodees | 79/6 
3/3b| 3/3a \Royal £1. fally pa paid........ 10K | 108 | 3 
, 27} a | Ashanti Gdidnelds Prd. 4/-.|} 68/3 
wis 14/6) 415 by $5  \Bass Rewnt Ord. Stk. (2. - 186/— | 186/6 | 2 | 12} c Cons. Gids. of S. Africa {1..| 82/~ 
15573 ees 6a 133 >| Distillers Co. Ord. Stk. £1. . ; 118/9 | 118/3 | 3 30 b De Beers (Def.) £2}........ i} 18% 
120/" oe Yl a} 18 6 Guinness (A.) Ord. Stk. £1..|| 154/- | 153/6 | 3 5§b Randfontein Ord. £1....... 4 33/9 
1095/9 A 1556) Ta ind Coope &c. Ord. Stk. fi. 1l7/- | 119/- | 3 10 a Rhokana Corp. Ord. f1..... | 6 
1460/6 laaeye 8a! 13 6 (Mitchells & oo met 105/- 4 ae Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/-.... | 10/6 
46/3 aere 5 a} 10 6S. African Ord. Stk. f1..... { 7 2 ‘Sub Nigel Ord. 10/- ....... | 5% 
Be | oo 5$6|} 2}.a (Taylor Walker Ord. Stk. 3 2/64 (ation Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. ..... ij 22 
—l_i 8i/- Ff 6 ai 14 6 Watney Combe Def. Stic fi os | 97/9 14 Witwatersrand 10/-....1 19 
(a) Interim div. (6) Final div ~——(¢) Last two yearly divs. 


(hk) Inctudes 24% tax free, yield basis 274%. 





54% of face value. 
(m) Yield basis 80%. 


(f) Yield 10% basis. 
+ Free of tax. 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - = £3,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 


AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches and Sub-Agencies 
The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides exceptional 
facilities for financing every description of trade with the Kast. 
Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 


The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 
28, CHARLES Ii STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


Kisumu 
Mombasa 
Nairobi 
Nakuru E.A. 
_— o 

inja | ganda 
Kampala 


eo» Tanganyika Territory 
£4,000,000 
£2,000,000 


Aden and 
Aden Point 

Amritsar 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

Cawnpore Karachi 

Chittagong Lahore 

Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga ... sx: ce 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... 
PAID-UP CAPITAL 


RESERVE FUND eee eee eee £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 


Cochin Kenya 
(S. India) Colony 
Colombo British 
Delhi 
Kandy 


















COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 
Australian Government. throughout Australia. 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. Bankers 
to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the Government 
of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State of South 
Australia. the Government of the State of Western Australia, the Govern- 
ment of the State of Tasmania, Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia, 
3,946 Agencies at Post Offices in Australia. 





As at 30th June, 1945—General Bank Balances .. ew £451,096,525 
Savings Bank Balances ... os 367,559,340 

Note Issue Department ... one 195,097 356 

Rural Credits Department 2,508,625 

1,752,835 


Mortgage Bank Department 
Other Items 







oe 








A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 
London Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 


















REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, |! 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - €£15,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - Scntas . €88,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - .- £164,000,000 


(1944 Accounts) 





BANCO DE BILBAO 


Limited Company Incorporated in Spain in 1857 


Authorised Capital ... ...  Pesetas’ 200,000,000 
Paid-up Capital reeray en a 137,313,000 
Reserve Funds ge > a 135,000,000 


THIS BANK IS FULLY EQUIPPED TO ASSIST IN 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF SPANISH FOREIGN TRADE, 
BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SPAIN. 


* 
London Branch : Chief Foreign Department : 
* Bilbao House,” Alcala, 16 
36 New Broad St., Madrid, 


London, E.C.2. Spain. 





in Grea Britain. by St 


Printed Cisments Prsss, LTD., Portugal ° -Londor Published 
at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C.2. US Reet RS. Fase, 111 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHA| 
BANKING CORPORATION 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP ~ $20,000,009 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - - - = £7,125,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - ~ $20,000,005 


Head Office (temporarily), 
®, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3, 
Chief Manager: A. Morse, C.B.E. 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Ete. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED, 
9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a company incorporated in England ang 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai nking Corporation, jg 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. . 


Full particulars may be had on application. 


LONDON AND MANCHESTER 


ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 





Life, Annuity, Accident, Fire, Motor, Burglary. 
Chief Office: Finsbury Square, LONDON, E.C.2. 





OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 


RHODES UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GRAHAMSTOW) 
SOUTH AFRICA _ 


Applications are invited for the t of Lady Warden i 
Women’s Residence at the above Ecliege. . ee 
Salary: £300 4 £25—£400 per annum, plus cost of living allowance 
£28 single. person. 
oa cations: Candidate should be a woman of recognised acade 
status. 
Applications, which must be in writing, stating date of birth, 
details of qualifications and experience, including present employmen 
also Identity «nd National Servic: or other registration particu 
and quoting reference F.A.86, should be forwarded not later than 9 
November, 1945, to the Ministry of Labour and National Service, Lond 
Appointments Office, 1-6, Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 1. 


CITY OF BLOEMFONTEIN 
FIVE PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK 190. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that in order to prepare the Warrant 
for Interest due 3lst December, 1945, the BALANC 3 of the seve 
Accounts in the above-mentioned Stock will be STRUCK on the nigh 
of the 30th November, and that on and after the ist December the Sto 
will be transferable ex dividend. 

For Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial et. Overseas), 


. D. ALCOCK, Manager. 
Circus Place, London Wall, E.C.2. 6th November, 1945. 


CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 
THREE AND A HALF PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK 1958-8 


CITY OF BLOEMFONTEIN 
FOUR PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK 1954. 


CITY OF PRETORIA 
THREE AND A HALF PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK 1953-%. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that in order to sapere the W: 
for Interest due Ist January, 1946, the BALANG of the sev 
Accounts in the above-mentioned Stocks will be STRUCK on the nig 
of the Ist December, and that on and after the 3rd December the Stod 
will be transferable ex dividend, 

For Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial one Overseas) 


. D. ALCOCK, Managet. 
Circus Place, London Wall, E.C. 2. 6th November, 1945. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, ABERYSTWYTH 


The College invites applications for the appointment of Professor? 
Agricultural Economics, who is also Adviser in Agricultural Econom! 
for Wales. The salary attached to the Chair is £1,250 per annum, P 
superannuation, — Further particulars may be obtained from 
Registrar, to whom appiicetions. with three testimonials and 
references, shuld be submitted not later than 3lst December, ! 


AN active London Export Company have vacancy for fully experiem 
Management Executive. The following qualifications are essentil 
Ideas, vision, salesmanship, organising ability, knowledge of 
theory and practice and . Ability to write articles on 
trade. Good personality and flair for meeting high executives 
arranging export agencies. The posi permanent and every § 
Sata Tally tele pan ctiteate” Wotcer gonbaric slay To 
state fully r past experience, present occupation, —. 
and when available to Man rector, The Eco 


a 135, 
Brettenham House, Lancaster London, W.C. 2. 


G BIPOWNING COMPANY with own coasters and general carg? © 
vice; proprietors of port wharves and warehouses and deliver 
own lorries in agricultural area. Own small subsidiary companies | 


building contractors and importers.—For further particulars. 
Box ZO862, Deacons Advertising, 36, Leadenhall Street, London, ECS 


LT, 
weekl THE ECONOMIST NEws?PaPeR, 
Broadway, New ‘ork. 6.—Saturday, November 17» we 


